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GOOD READING 


ANIMAL FARM 


by GEORGE ORWELL 
‘Animal Farm may be taken as the most compact 
and witty expression of left-wing British re- 
action to Soviet communism ... a wise, com- 
passionate and illuminating fable for our time.” 
—Arthur M. Schlesinger, N.Y. Times. 


I CHOSE FREEDOM 


by VICTOR KRAVCHENKO 
revelatory report to have come out of the Soviet 
Union from any source whatsoever.”—Dorothy 
_Thompson, Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF $3.50 


by WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
“A significant book on international affairs .. . 
Ex-Ambassador Bullitt conveys the essence of 
his diplomatic experience and historical. studies. 
He is matter-of-fact, incisive, analytical, and 
realistic.”—-Chicago Tribune. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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_Packers) bathing in the nude. . 
-wear.a.cute little bathing suit to conform 100 per cent. with Montreal 


The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Russia has a most elaborate system for trying to prevent its people 


knowing, among other things, that most Canadians own cars and live 


like:-commissars, it is easy to see why the British Socialists should be 
starting down. the.same pathway and why a Socialist Government in 
Canada would inevitably follow. (Financial Post) 


The poster [for a toilet soap] illustrates the very juvenile Maple 
Leafi‘‘Sally” (as she is known to the advertising department cf Canada 
. In Quebec Province “Sally” will 


regulation No. 1025, which, summarized, reads: “It is forbidden to 
exhibit or allow to be exhibited, in tram cars or at any other place 
where they might be seen by the public, any posters, pictures, draw- 
ings, depicting nudes or semi-nudes, which have not been previously 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of Police.” (Marketing) 


Beggars and Baby Bonuses—One dreadful plague Quebec should do 
something about. I refer to the scenic attraction of Sous le Cap, the 
narrowest street in America. It draws tourists by the tens of thousands 
every year. I have seen it often but never before did I see such crowds 
of begging children holding out their hands for alms. Apparently 
family bonuses are being diverted in many families; otherwise why 
should dirty, grimy, uncared-for children exist? One crowd beseiged 
this writer. He confesses to throwing several handsful of pennies in 
the air. The children separated like magic, one crowd with fierce 
welcoming cries seizing the pennies in the air and on the ground ina 
wild but very skilled scramble. The others—not so active and 
obviously ill-nourished—said: “No, no. Give, give.’ They did not 
want to work for what they got and probably were not equipped to 
get anything in a scramble. Slum conditions produce both varieties 
of children, one kind active, eager, competitive and the other mendi- 
cant, parasitic and useless. Many Quebec citizens also feel this blot 
on their city keenly. One tourist told me he saw similar scenes at 
Tadoussac. So much for baby bonuses. 

(Wellington Jeffers in Globe and Mail) 


“Communists are taking hold of this country,” C. R. Conquergood, 
president of the Canadian Ink Company, Toronto, told the Truro 
Rotary Club yesterday. He stressed the danger of misguided public 
opinion regarding the steel strike, at a time when the public was 
clamoring for the things promised in the “new world” following the 
war—radios, new cars, refrigerators and other luxuries.” . . . “Public 
opinion will settle the strike,” he said, “in the same way as public 
opinion brought on the depression of 1929, and the defeat of 
Churchill’s Government. How the strike will be settled is the problem.” 

. “Depressions are caused by men’s minds,” he said, and “all the 
legislation in the world cannot stop a depression or inflation. The 
public must be told the truth.” Mr. Conquergood is a past president 
of the Board of Education of Toronto. (Truro, N.S., Daily News) 


Footnote: From the Legion’s inner councils comes this assessment 
of the 1946 presidential election at Quebec: “We were fated to choose 
one of the three men. A was brilliant, forceful, youngish; B was solid, 
known, trustworthy; C was run-of- mill. As you know now, we choos 
B. You see, A is a Leftist; and we couldn’t risk Leftist control of the 
Legion, no matter how desirable the man.” (Canadian Mail) 


Nor would it permit re- -marriage of the guilty party. The present 
law of the church forbids re-marriage of a divorced person under any 
circumstances. The suggested revision would permit the re-marriage 
by an Anglican priest of the innocent party in a divorce, the grounds 
for which were adultery, but would not permit re-marriage if the 
divorce were on any other grounds. (Toronto Stat) 


Reade reports that the sense of comradeship among these men who 
have dared defy the edicts of an American union, which, howevet 
powerful elsewhere, never represented a majority of the employees in 
the Hamilton ‘works, is comparable to that of a regiment on active 
service. (Canadian Broadcaster) 


In the event: of the unhappy circumstances arising again of Canada 
being plunged into war and our having to utilize the woman power 
of the country. ... (Mr. Pearkes in 


This month’s prize for six month’s subscription goes to Mrs. O. F. 
Denstedt, Montreal, Que. All contributions should contain original 
Clipping,.date.and name of publication. 
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| Two Worlds 


“Le Congrés danse mais ne marche pas.” So said someone 
at Vienna in 1815. The statesmen of 1946 in Paris and 
New York do not dance, and their copious drinking seems 
to have no effect in relieving their nervous tension. So their 
deliberations are certainly not marching. One reason is that 
modern open diplomacy means that international discus- 
sions take the form of vehement and lengthy declamation 
on the part of each national statesman for the benefit of 
his home audience. (The most statesmanlike performance 
that we have read of during the last few months was the 
ten-minute address of the British delegate on the Greek- 
| Jugoslav dispute after the two principals had each taken 
several hours.) Another reason for the present situation is that 
| the Russian and American delegates both speak for countries 
} recently emerged from isolation and with little preparation 
) for the responsibilities of world politics. But these are only 
| after all partial reasons for the near breakdown. The hard 
H fact is that there is a genuine clash of ideals and interests 
i between the Western and Soviet powers; and that even if 
y the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. were represented by men less 
| completely unfitted for their positions than Messrs. Byrnes 
and Molotoff, it would still be likely that the more thor- 
oughly the conflicting interests of the two sides are examined 
and revealed the more difficult it will be to reconcile them. 
| Neither side shows much imaginative capacity to understand 
the other, but there is little reason to expect that as they 
understand each other better they will like each other better. 
We might as well make up our minds to this. The liberal 
i faith that a little more talk is certain to produce friendli- 
ness in the end is probably a delusion in this case. But it 
i ought to be possible to work out a modus vivendi without 
| cordiality. 


j India in Transition 

In 1917 a British government composed of all three 
i political parties promised Responsible Government to India, 
and in 1946 the promise is at long last being carried out 
1 by British Labor. It is now clear that the essential thing 
done by the mission of the cabinet ministers to. India was 
to abandon the virtual alliance between the British author- 
ities and Mr. Jinnah’s Moslem League. Nothing has been 
quite so repulsive in modern British imperialism as the 
sanctimonious hypocrisy with which recent British govern- 
ments have professed their earnest desire to give self-govern- 
f Ment to India but declared that they could take no step 
4 further in that direction until Indian factions agreed upon 
j the form that self-government was to take. This was of 
f Course an open invitation to the Moslem League, the min- 
§ ority group, to refuse to agree with the Congress party 
j of the majority; in this sense Mr. Jinnah interpreted it, and 
H proceeded to make his impossible demand for Pakistan. Now 
] the Attlee government has made clear that it is genuinely 
determined to retire from India, and that if majority and 
Minority cannot agree then the majority will have to get 
Its way. So Mr. Nehru becomes head of the first national 
Indian government. 


Jinnah and Co., by announcing a policy of “direct action,” 
have incited the bloody riots that have taken place in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay; but while they can make plenty of 


trouble of this kind, it is doubtful whether their capacity 
for resistance is very great. Mr. Jinnah is a prosperous 
professional man, and neither he nor the Moslem landlords 
who control the League are the stuff of which revolutionary 
leaders are made. 


As for the Nehru government, all Canadians who have 
read any of Mr. Nehru’s books will have recognized in him 
a man immeasurably superior, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, to most of the recent representatives of British imper- 
ialism in India. But we must not therefore idealize Con- 
gress. It is financed by Hindu big business men and run 
by an inner group of hard-boiled machine bureaucrats who 
do not need to take any lessons from Russia or Germany in 
totalitarian ideas or tactics. If Nehru can control these ele- 
ments and provide a really national leadership in the con- 
stitution-making which is about to begin, he will be one of 
the great world statesmen of our day. But he has a tremen- 
dously difficult task ahead of him. 


Seeds of | Confidence 


Within the month, Canadians have been thrilled by two 
stirring spectacles. One, the triumphal progress of an English 
king, was in glorious technicolor. The other, that of an 
English general in the late war, was (as they used to say) 
in person, not a movie. Both were finished and picturesque 
performances. And yet, though both owed so much to that 
eminently modern art, the build-up, we should have liked 
to think them anachronistic. Alas, glancing at the world’s 
newspapers, who of us would dare to say that they were so? 
Certainly, they were magnificent; but they were not peace. 


Both, of course, had a purpose. The aim of Olivier’s 
King Henry V, produced in England at the height of the 
war, was to stimulate in English (and colonial) breasts a 
sense of England’s warlike traditions, her genius for victories 
in the face of fearful odds. The story of one of her most 
militant kings, as Shakespeare presented it, was ready to 
hand. The play is full of the splendidly chauvinistic bom- 
bast with which Will Shakespeare was wont to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings in his day. By a convenient simplification 
(the dramatist’s privilege) all moral implications were 
muffled. The simple soldierlike qualities of Henry, a re- 
formed but lovable rake by virtue of another Shakespearian 
simplification, and the sturdy if sometimes bewildered loyalty 
of the English yeoman, monopolize the spotlight, obscur- 
ing the questionable basis of Henry’s claim to the crown of 
France, to say nothing of the crown of England. Even‘ the 
love-making is of the rough-and-ready kind proper to soldiers 
in wartime. Winston Churchill’s bid for the union of France 
and England gave an added touch of contemporary pertin- 
ence. For the task in hand, Will Shakespeare’s play was 
a natural. Who are we to say that it has outlived its use- 
fulness? 

The purpose of Field Marshal Montgomery’s triumphal 
progress was scarcely less patent. Addressing Canadian par- 
liamentarians and state functionaries in Ottawa, the Field 
Marshal, with that bluff assurance which has so endeared him 
to headline writers, “delivered a grave warning to Canada 
that this country could not afford to ignore preparation 
for a third world war.” It was open to doubt, said this thor- 
oughly Shakespearezn hero, that “it is possible for man- 
kind by reasoning alone to exclude the use of war as a 
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final weapon of diplomacy.” Now, as never before, he said, 
we must be prepared. “I am sure that we members of the 
British Commonwealth of free nations,” he said, “can look 
forward to the future with confidence, hoping and working 
for peace but ready to face any emergency that may suddenly 
confront us.” 

Confidence? Of what and in whom? 


The Farmers’ Strike 


The strike of farmers in Alberta and Saskatchewan shows 
how widespread is the discontent with the failure of the 
federal government to plan our production and price struc- 
ture effectively to provide a decent standard of living for 
the people. The farmers are not striking for a particular 
price, nor indeed for a particular policy, though they have 
made suggestions; their main demand is the establishment 
of a fact-finding board to investigate the whole question 
of parity prices for the farmer’s products in relation to the 
prices he has to pay. 

The farmers are thus adopting the terminology, and to 
some extent the methods of the industrial worker. This new 
appreciation of labor’s methods may lead to a better 
appreciation of labor’s problems. And it is significant that 
the A.F.U. has had consultations with the ore house 
workers’ union in an attempt to provide work on the land 
for workers temporarily out of work because of the farmers’ 
strike. If once farmers and industrial workers come to 
understand their common interests and seek a common solu- 
tion, then there is hope of better things. 

Not unnaturally, the government is meeting the farmers’ 
strike with the same delays and obstruction with which it 
meets all strikes. This time the excuse is the absence of the 
two ministers most concerned. But if even a fact-finding 
board cannot be appointed in their absence, then ministers 
must never be absent. 

The irony of it all is that the long-term planning and price 
control Gemanded by the farmers implies effective national 
planning over the whole economy. To a large extent the 
demands of labor require the same thing. Both are now 
asking what the majority of them rejected at the polls in 
1945. For only the C.C.F. favors the democratic national 
planning of production and distribution which alone can 
provide adequate guaranteed prices and wages, and full 
employment. Let us hope both farmers and workers will 
remember this when elections come around. 


Nohady's Damn Business 


More and more, the atomic bomb comes to resemble a 
Frankenstein’s monster left on the world’s doorstep in a 
basket. Brass hats and scientists are both trying to disavow 
it. Admiral William F. (Bull) Halsey says the bomb is 
just a new toy the scientists wanted to try out, that the 
bombing of Hiroshima was an unnecessary experiment. The 
Federation of American Scientists maintain just as stoutly 
that the decision to use the bomb was not theirs. 


The admiral’s disclaimer seems unworthy of the bluff 
seaman who did not shrink from the assertion that “it’s no- 
body’s damn business where the American fleet goes.” It 
should be equally: patent that, whoever fathered the bomb, 
it’s nobody’s damn business what military men do with it. 
As for the physicists, the bomb is so clearly their baby 
that they can scarcely escape responsibility for its subsequent 
career. They conceived it and brought it forth. Why blame 
the father of the child? They might have known, once they 
got playing around with soldiers, what was likely to happen. 
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And Science, unlike the Church, has never before been} 25° P 


known to have any scruples about the use of contraceptives 7“? 4 
Some precautions might have been taken. al 
$0 





As for paternity, the blood test made at Hiroshima yw, 
sufficient proof, and enlightening in other ways. The reco 
of the test have just been rescued from the laboratory pigeon 
holes and exposed to public gaze by John Hersey in 













New Yorker. Many Canadians who missed this report havq 10 ¢ 
been reading it in their daily paper, along with the head issue ° 
lines and editorials that are doing their best to condition ug be s¢t 
for another war. We can now see, a little more clearly, wha bargal 
such a war would be like for the common people. We hay steel C 
seen the guinea pigs close up. Let momma and poppa babblq The 
hopefully of “defense.” Let President Truman go on mobil} even 2 
izing his cave-seekers. Let Canadian brass hats play about to be 
with their Operations Ostrich. We ordinary mortals havg winter 
seen the test tubes. We know. But then, of course, it'g 7}; 
really none of our damn business. | 
gresse 
face it 
The Christian Testimony _ 
In addition to Messrs. Olivier and Montgomery Canadg Assoc 
has had another emissary from Great Britain during receng to as‘ 
weeks, the Archbishop of Canterbury. We gather that in hig AFL. 
sermons he took the usual stand on sin: he was against it} CCL, 
In Winnipeg he preached to a great audience on “fear, pridg labor 
and greed” as the chief evils of our time. But he seemy wij 
also to have devoted a great deal of his testimony to th¢ gresse 
virtues of the British Empire as a way of saving the world) ,. th, 
Christian spokesmen are fond of telling us in these day¥ iccue 
that it is because we have abandoned religion that we hav press 
got into our present global mess. But one would expect 4 jival 
spokesman of the eminence of the Archbishop either to b¥ fght 
a little more specific in telling us how religion is to ge¥ ness, 
us out of the mess, or else, when he gets down to cases, t@ CCF 
have something a little less secular and a little more uni} debts 
versal to offer us than the British Empire. Especially wheq of th 
he so frequently proclaims that his Church is no mere pat} paym 
ochial, local, national body. partie 
Our own two main Protestant denominations (or is thg the C 
Anglican Church in Canada a Protestant body?) have alsq labor 
been giving an interesting testimony as to their undey it wil 
standing of the application of Christianity to social probj 1 its 
lems. At the Anglican Synod some clerical hotheads from 
Montreal revealed that the Church holds shares in thi M | 
Quebec textile industry and in Stelco, and they naively 4 d 
demanded that it make its influence as a shareholder felti# yy, 
the labor policy pursued by these somewhat notorious COM joon 
porations. They were properly rebuked by various emineny 14. 
laymen who know what’s what in these practical matter} jin. 
however much they may defer to the clerics’ superior leart} stig, 
ing in the intricacies of the degrees of consanguinity. “It¥ jyver 
absolutely impractical,” said Sir Henry Drayton, ex-cabi0€l heroe, 
minister. “This is the most impractical motion I have evel 5, 
heard,” declared Mr. Jackson Dodds, former head of th Cina, 
Bank of Montreal. “There are many things in the manag] 7) 
ment of a company that the individual shareholders canngj + | 
fully understand and thus cannot properly take exceptio strike 
to,” explained Mr. J. P. Bell, of Hamilton. cent 
The United Church in its General Council has also bee§ 
saved from flights into impractical idealism by the stead only 
common sense of its big-business lay leaders. Somebodg «7),, 
proposed a pool fund built up by contributions of rich Ct goon, 
congregations out of which ministers of poor congregatlomg 4. y, 
might have their salaries supplemented. Naturally Mr. EM] can, 


Davis of Kingston pointed out that this sort of thing wou! 
destroy the healthy incentive which now impels poor 0 
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Forum gregations to do all that they can. The General Assembly 
also passed without amendment a report supporting Donald 
bi be Gordon’s dictum about the ten cent increase in wages. 
Ho hum, let’s go to a movie. Isn’t “Wicked Lady” on 
somewhere this week? 


Ceptives 





‘pigee] The Congresses Meet 


Bren In all probability the steel strike. will be ended when this 
e head issue of The Canadian Forum appears. The dispute will not 
ition ud be settled then, for Stelco at least is certain to drive a hard 

bargain in the subsequent negotiations. Nevertheless, the 


ie Nee steel crisis has been passed. 


i babblg +The general crisis in industrial relations, however, has not 
1 mobil] even arrived yet. The pattern of this past summer is likely 
y aboug to be repeated many times in the next twelve months. The 
Is havg winter promises to be uncomfortable. 


ise, it? This is the atmosphere in which the two Labor Con- 
gresses are meeting in convention. We hope that they can 
face it with a determined and united policy, and can display 
solidarity with each other and within themselves. William 
Green’s insolent demand that the TLCC should eject the 
Canadg Association of Machinists will probably cause that Congress 
 receng to assert more strongly than ever its independence of the 
t in hij AFL. This might lead to a happier relationship with the 
‘inst it} CCL, which would greatly augment the authority of the 
r, pridg labor movement. 


| Seems §~—- With this hope of greater solidarity appearing, both Con- 
to th¢ sresses should avoid being convinced by such kibitzers 
world) as the staff writers of The Globe and Mail that the main 
€ day¥ issue before their conventions is the Red Menace..When the 
e hav press represents that problem as a crisis, it knows that the 
pect 4 rival factions can thus be stampeded into a showdown 
' to DG fight which will divert their attention from their real busi- 
to ef ness, We do not take very seriously the claim of the Ontario 
ses, {¢ CCF News that the government is paying off its election 
€ uni debts by favoring Communist-controlled unions. In view 
’ whew! of the espionage affair, we should think that the rate of 
€ pall payment would now be pretty high. But certainly the old 

parties and the owners of capital are anxious to magnify 
is tha the Communist nuisance into an internecine war. Organized 
e alsf labor would do well to make it clear to its enemies that 
under} it will deal with its domestic problems in its own way and 
prob in its own time. 





Y LJ 8 
sivl? Marginalia 
os Here and there, war veterans, tired of homelessness, have 
8 been taking over vacant barracks, hotels and luxury apart- 
“| ments by “direct action.” In Britain, these moves are at- 
tributed to Communist leadership. But why should direct 


«qq tion remain the prerogative of Communists? The Canadian 
piney S°Vernment might try a little of it in providing homes for 


heroes. Or is it passing the buck to Buck? 

¢ thg . Postwar reconstruction is being made impossible in 

Canada by strikes, declares Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe. 

There’s always something. Remember how Canada’s indust- 

tia tial war effort was nearly made impossible by the threatened 
strike of manufacturers who refused to work for a five per 

cent profit? 

Ottawa statisticians say the Canadian dollar now buys 
only 79 cents worth of the same goods it bought in 1939. 
“The consuming public,” adds a University of Toronto 
economist, “is blaming labor for inflation, but it might just 
a8 well blame itself for being over-anxious to buy.” You 
can’t, he says, blame the manufacturers if, seeing they can 
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get any price they ask, prices go up and up. Well, that 
appears to settle it. Some of us had been picking on the 
manufacturers, some on labor. But it seems that it’s just 
US, with our silly passion for non-existent goods. Perhaps 
Gandhi, with his loin cloth and rice bowl, has the answer, 
after all. But then in Canada there isn’t any rice, and darn 
few loin cloths! 

Canada, says John Bracken, is going to the dogs. He fore- 
sees communism getting a grip on us if the present govern- 
ment continues in power. (Mr. Bracken doesn’t like Crown 
companies or foreign exchange control.) On the other hand, 
Paul Martin, campaigning in Pontiac (the seat was later 
won by the Socreds), asserted that our future was never 
brighter. All we need is to see that the Canadian people 
are given full opportunity to enjoy the fruits of the Liberal 
government’s long-term policies. Funny how concerned these 
politicians are with the future. Take care of the future, 
they seem to say, and the present will take care of itself. 


In painting his bright picture of what Liberalism has done, 
Mr. Martin pointed out that “more Canadians own their 
own homes than ever before. Under the National Housing 
Act we have provided more than $400,000,000 to assist 
Canadians in building homes.” Alas, though good intentions 
are said to make excellent paving stones in hell, mere dollars 
do not in themselves serve as bricks here on earth, as veterans 
have discovered. And we get a little tired of these pre-war 
standards of comparison. 


Twenty-5ix Years Ago 


The creation of a permanent monthly journal of opinion 
is a thing not to be undertaken lightly; but the need which 
it tries to meet is a real one. Too much of our news is 
colored and distorted, before ever it reaches the Canadian 
press. Too often our conventions are borrowed from London, 
Paris, or New York. Real independence is not the product 
of tariffs and treaties. It is a spar thing. No country 
has reached its full stature, which makes its goods at home, 
but not its faith and its philosophy.—Vol. I, No. 1, October, 
1920, of The Canadian Forum. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy 
Editorial 


» A YEAR AFTER the end of the war with Japan the 
American people are in the midst of a spending spree, a 
stock-market reaction, widespread labor troubles, a mid-term 
congressional election and a world-wide diplomatic struggle 
with the U.S.S.R. Most of them have been enjoying a higher 
standard of living than ever before in their lives, and most 
of them are more discontented than ever before in their lives. 
It will be interesting to see what they express thanks for 
when their Thanksgiving comes around next month. 

The slump in the stock markets was apparently not 
brought about by any loss of confidence on the part of 
the small investor; he still goes as a lamb to the shearing. 
But the big investment corporations had begun to unload, 
having grown doubtful whether the abounding prosperity 
of the seller’s market is going to last so long as once they 
had expected. Statisticians have been showing that the bulk 
of the war savings which were to finance this boom market 
are in the hands of a very small percentage of the consum- 
ing public. Some Democratic spokesmen have charged with 
virtuous indignation that it was the wicked Republicans on 
Wall Street who precipitated the crash in order to influence 
the November elections against the party in office. But 
more cynical observers have suggested that, if there was 
deliberate bear action, the big bad bears were more likely 
thinking of the desirability of teaching a lesson to labor 
and showing the trade unionists what a little unemploy- 
ment would mean to the ranks of their members. 

About the elections most of the prophets seem to be agreed 
that the Democrats are on the skids. Gleeful Republicans 
point out that a loss of 26 seats in the House and 10 in the 
Senate is all that is needed to oust the party which has 
been in control since 1932. And historical students remind 
us that only once since the Civil War has a party in power 
lost the mid-term election without also going on to lose the 
presidential election two years later. But an outsider has 
little means of judging how far the intricate calculations of 
the American election experts are accurate. And it doesn’t 
seem to matter much anyway. Whether the President is 
faced for the next two years by a Republican House (with 
or without a Republican majority in the Senate), or by a 
House and Senate like the present ones which are controlled 
by a coalition of reactionary Southern Democrats with the 
Republicans, is not likely to make much difference. The 
confusion and the frustration of Washington will continue. 
Whether as part of the majority party or a part of the min- 
ority party, the liberal wing of the Democrats, which car- 
ried through the New Deal under the leadership of a New 
Dealer in the White House, has become weak and ineffective. 

As the election approaches American liberals are putting 
on their usual humiliating performance. They are still hoping 
for another miracle like Roosevelt. They are as far as ever 
from getting down to work on the building up of an inde- 
pendent third party. Just as the Church has been said to 
be always against war after the last wat and before the 
next war, but always for war while the present war is going 
on, so American liberals are always for a third party after 
the last election and before the next election, but always 
decide that a third party is impracticable when the present 
election looms up..Though they know that the Democratic 
party is run by reactionary Southerners in combination with 
corrupt big-city Northern political machines, and that. the 
President is a little man who grew up under the wing of the 
Prendergast machine and who chooses his confidential ad- 
visers from local Missouri worthies who come from some- 
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where between St. Louis and Kansas City, still they are 
going to stick to Truman and hope for the best. They are 
already getting ready to be horrified by the prospects of a 
Dewey or a Vandenburg or a Bricker in the White House 
in 1948. Incorrigible innocents of this kind who never learn 
from experience deserve the worst that may happen to them, 

On the industrial front, on the political-party front and on 
the question of foreign policy American liberals are also 
hopelessly split by the infiltration of the Communists into 
their ranks. They cannot make up their minds what to do on 
any of these issues because all liberal discussion is be- 
devilled by the arguments of Uncle Joe’s spokesmen who 
are not in the slightest concerned with the success either of 
liberal or of American interests. When a Canadian of the 
left feels tempted to be discouraged about our own CCF 
let him look across the line and contemplate the warring 
factions among the American liberals. We do not sufficiently 
realize what an achievement it was to get rid of our com- 
munist friends. 

It is on foreign policy that the main dispute among the 
liberals is raging at present. Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
the one last hope of the liberals in national politics, has 
criticized the policy being pursued by the State Depart- 
ment under the personal leadership of Secretary Byrnes at 
Paris. This has raised a storm in the Cabinet and in the 
Democratic party which the newspapers are doing their best 
to fan into a crisis. The Republicans are also involved, since 
the present administration has carefully tried to keep the 
opposition party in touch with its foreign policy and to 
maintain a united front in dealing with the outer world. On 
British standards of cabinet government a cabinet minister 
who differs so seriously from the policy of the administra- 
tion of which he is a member, should first protest in private, 
and if he is unsuccessful there he should then resign before 
he expresses his protests in public. But we may leave Messrs. 
Truman and Wallace and Byrnes to settle this matter of 
procedure amongst themselves according to American stand- 
ards. What is most significant in the Wallace-Byrnes in- 
cident is the cleavage which it has brought to the front in 
American liberal circles. The men on the left cannot agree 
about the proper policy to be pursued towards Russia. 

Mr. Wallace is rightly alarmed at the dangerous drift 
towards war which results from the deepening division 
within the United Nations into two rival blocs of Anglo- 
Americans versus Russians. He thinks this could be avoided 
by another attitude towards Russia on the part of the 
American government. Apparently he can see nothing in the 
new toughness of Secretary Byrnes but an entanglement 
of American policy in the net of British imperialism. This, 
it must be said, is rather hard on the present British Labor 
government. And one wonders what hope there is for de- 
mocratic liberalism in world affairs if the leading American 
liberal sees fit to express himself in this way. But no doubt 
Mr. Wallace’s speech was meant primarily for domestic 
consumption in the current election; it was a bid to all 
liberal and leftist elements in the United States who haven't 
much confidence in Mr. Byrnes or in his Republican side- 
kick, Senator Vandenburg. 

Mr. Wallace has the liberal suspicion of balance-of-power 
politics as something inherently evil, and he seems to regar 
this as a British invention. But it is noteworthy that his 
speech did not breathe much of that optimism so current i 
America a year ago, at the time of the San Francisco con- 
ference, about the chances of supplanting balance-of-powe 
by a new integration of the United Nations. Fundament- 
ally he accepts the division of the world into two spheres 
of influence. His thesis is that the United States has n0 
more right to interfere in the Russian sphere in eastera 
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Europe than Russia has to interfere in the American sphere 
(which apparently is confined to the western hemisphere). 
Of course if the United Nations were a reality and not 
merely an aspiration committed to paper at San Francisco, 
everybody would have a right to interfere everywhere. For 
that is what is meant by the slogan that “peace is indivis- 
ible.” 

The weakness of Mr. Wallace’s thesis is two-fold. In the 
first place it is based on a faith that the Russians want 
to cooperate, for which there is not the slightest evidence 
in Russian words or actions since Potsdam. Stalin has surely 
made it clear enough by everything he has said and done 
since the war closed that he regards the western powers 
as capitalist enemies inherently antagonistic to the Soviet 
power. There is no evidence to make it likely that Messrs. 
Molotoff and Vishinsky would behave differently if ap- 
roached in a more conciliatory manner. In the second place 

oscow has made it also clear that she has no intention 
of confining herself to the sphere of influence assigned to 
her by well-meaning Americans and Englishmen. She is 
absorbing the Scandinavian peninsula into her sphere. She 
is openly laying plans for capturing Germany from the West. 
On every front she is pushing outwards. Even in South 
America she is building up an influence with certain Latin 
American governments which is obviously aimed at embar- 
rassing the Yankees. Most important of all, Mr. Wallace’s 
thesis of mutual non-interference is utterly without any 
relation to reality as long as Moscow has the incomparably 
effective instrument of Soviet policy in every western country 
which is constituted by the various communist parties. And 
everyone out of Sunday-school knows that there is not the 
slightest likelihood of her genuinely abandoning these. The 
obvious counter-instrument at the disposal of the western 
powers is the diplomatic pressure which they may be able 
to exercise upon such countries as Poland and Jugoslavia. 


Mr. Wallace and the American liberals who defend him 
have a strong case when they draw attention to the fact that 
the British and American governments, when they seek to 
build up support against Russian influence in Europe or in 
Asia, seem instinctively to have recourse to the most reaction- 
ary social and political elements in each country or area. 
And this is the real point on which liberals should con- 
centrate. We cannot escape balance-of-power politics in our 
present world. But the western powers cannot counter 
Russian efforts merely by military force or by seeking to 
buttress up capitalist or feudal social institutions. They must 
find a positive dynamic social policy which they are —— 
to back by extensive financial support. The Briti bor 
party shows signs of understanding this, in some parts of the 
world at least. But American capitalism is at once too 
greedy, too stupid and too frightened to embark on policies 
that make for social democracy in Europe or in China. 

As this issue of The Canadian Forum is going to the 
press it is announced that Secretary Wallace has been forced 
to resign. Foreign policy thus becomes more than ever the 
outstanding current American issue. But the Democratic and 
Republican parties are now both officially committed to the 
same policy, that which is being pursued by Secretary Byrnes 
at Paris. Those liberals who agree with Mr. Wallace are 
going to be hard put to it to know how to cast their vote this 
November. They really lost the 1948 election when Mr. 
Wallace failed to win the Democratic vice-presidential nom- 
ination in 1944. 

More than ever American liberalism is on the retreat 
politically. The American people are about to decide in this 
November’s elections whether their two Houses of Congress 
shall be controlled by the Republicans or the a 
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Canadian Wheat Policy 
Huson R Argue 


The United Kingdom-Canadian Wheat agreement is the 
one major undertaking to date toward a long term wheat 
policy in Canada. The signing of the agreement was the 
signal for a barrage of commendation and condemnation. 

To organized farmers the agreement provides the first sub- 
stantial hope that the future will see the accomplishment of 
agriculture’s historic demand for equitable stabilized prices. 
To the private grain trade and large financial interests the 
agreement provides for five years continued curtailment of 
the lucrative profits derived from their speculation in wheat. 

In general Canada undertakes to supply and the United 
Kingdom undertakes to buy: 


Price 
For the crop year Quantity of Wheat (No. 1—Ft. William) 
1946-1947 _. 160,000,000 bus. $1.55 << 
1947-1948 160,000,000 bus. 1.55 é 
1948-1949 _. 140,000,000 bus. 1.25 Mim: Price 
1949-1950 _.___. 140,000,000 bus. 1.00 Min. Price 


The wheat agreement is no accident. The British Labor 
Government is a democratic socialistic government. It be- 
lieves in economic planning not only at home for the benefit 
of Britons, but internationally for the benefit of mankind. 
International trade agreements are to the Labor Government 
an integral part of its over-all program. 
The Liberal administration at Ottawa had only two alter- 
natives: (1) sign a wheat agreement and obtain a reliable 
market for Canadian wheat, at the same time losing good- 
will amongst the large financial interests represented by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, or (2) refuse to sign and lose for 
all time the chance of obtaining a reliable market for Cana- 
dian wheat, and risk wiping out the remnants of the Liberal 
party in Western Canada. A wheat agreement is a bitter 
pill ‘for ‘the free’ enterprise Liberal Government, but the 
alternative was political and national suicide. 
Criticisms in the main can be listed under three headings: 
1. The price or rather prices, especially the minimum prices 
in the last two years, are too low and Canada is sacrificing 
too much. 

2. Britain can resell Canadian wheat in the higher “World 
Market” and reap money profits from Canada’s goodwill. 

3. The agreement is bilateral and sabotages multilateral 
trade—Canada’s declared policy when she signed the 
Bretton Woods agreement and wherein it is contended lies 
the only hope for free unobstructed world trade. 

Jobn Bracken, leader of the Tory Party, and spokesman 
for high finance, advanced the argument that Canada is 
aw sacrificing 50c a bushel and has no guarantee that 

ritain will pay higher than world prices, should world prices 
be low during the last two years of the agreement. Such a 
possibility seemed adequately covered by the part of the 
wheat agreement which reads: 

In determining the prices for these two crop years, 1948-49 
and 1949-50, the United Kingdom government will have 
regard to any difference between the prices paid under this 
agreement in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years and the 
world prices for wheat in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years. 

Attacking the agreement, the big business press from one 
end of Canada to the other claims that Britain can resell at 
least 60 million bushels of Canadian wheat (Britain in the 
past’ imported only 100,000,0000 bushels annually from 
Canada’ and: under the agreement will take 160,000,000 
bushels each: year for two years) for more than $2.00 a 
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bushel on the world market and reap 30,000,000 dollars from 
Canada’s generosity. This argument is completely false for 
the simple reason that Britain requires total imports of 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat annually and consequently if 
she resells 60 million bushels of Canadian wheat on a world 
market at $2.00 she must of necessity buy an additional 60 
million bushels on the world market at the same price. Thus 
precisely the amount that she might appear to gain on one 
hand by the resale of Canadian wheat would be lost by the 
purchase of an additional similar quantity of wheat. Thus 
the big business press has been forced to use a most fallacious 
argument in an endeavor to read into a short and simple 
agreement something that borders on the ridiculous. 

The argument that this is a bilateral agreement and 
jeopardizes multilateral trade is no more sensible. A_ bilateral 
trade agreement has always been an agreement for the ex- 
change of goods of equal value. For example, an agreement 
in which Nation A agrees to buy $100,000,000 worth of 
goods from Nation B and conversely Nation B agrees to 
purchase $100,000,000 worth of goods from Nation A, is a 
bilateral agreement. But the United Kingdom-Canadian 
wheat agreement is based only on the sale of Canadian wheat 
to Britain and lacks the other essential to bilateralism, 
namely that Canada agree to buy a similar value of goods 
from Britain. 

Moreover to completely falsify this argument, Clause 
No. 7 of the agreement states: “Having in mind the general 
purposes which this agreement is designed to serve, the two 
governments have agreed that its terms and conditions shall 
be subject to any modification or amendment which may be 
necessary to bring it into conformity with any international 
agreements or arrangements hereafter entered into to which 
both governments are parties.” 

And to emphasize the clause, Trade Minister MacKinnon, 
on being questioned, stated categorically, “if an international 
wheat agreement is arrived at it will supersede the contract 
executed between the United Kingdom and Canada.” There 
is not the slightest doubt that the financial interests which 
have shed so many costly crocodile tears over any obstacle 
to multilateral trade will be driven to even greater incon- 
sistency should a truly multilateral world wheat agreement 
be consummated, for then much more certainly than by the 
United Kingdom wheat agreement will the speculative pro- 
fiteers be completely shorn of the lucrative profits arising 
from their gambling in the world’s foodstuffs. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, self-appointed champion 
of multilateral trade, has gone on a spending spree spreading 
the wildest nonsense. In a series of paid advertisements 
——s in the Western. papers, the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change now claims to be interested in the welfare of Cana- 
dian farmers. It opposed the wheat agreement on the grounds 
that the competitive market serves best the interests of the 
primary producers. 

Let us compare the experience of prairie farmers in selling 
wheat through both the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The first Canadian Wheat Board 
was established after the last war to handle the 1919 wheat 
crop. The initial payment was $2.15 (No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William), and during the next year payments made on par- 


ticipation certificates were 48c—totalling $2.63. Average-for 


all grades was $2.37. It is interesting to note that the first 
Canadian Wheat Board won the backing of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and the National Progressive Party, 
but not the support of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Then 
in 1920, as now in 1946, the Exchange, claiming to speak in 
the interest of farmers, demanded a return to the open 
market, which it said would bring a wheat price of $3.00 to 
$5.00 per.bushel. The reactionary government of the day 
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acquiesced and in July 1920 announced the Wheat Board 

would not handle the 1920 crop. The Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and the “competitive market” went into full swing 
to handle the 1920 crop, and the average price paid for the 
1920 wheat crop was $1.62 per bushel. Thus, the first year’s 
operation of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, following the 
abolition of the first Wheat Board, paid primary producers 
75c less per bushel than did the Wheat Board the previous 
year. 

In the next year, 1921, on the competitive market, the 
farmer received for his wheat only 81c, a drop of $1.56 per 
bushel within two years. History can repeat itself. A return 
to the speculative market would assuredly mean violently 
fluctuating wheat prices and accompanying economic dis- 
location in agriculture. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, far 
from being a friend to the farmer, is the chief speculative 
instrument for farmer exploitation. 

Through the following years the record is even more 
damnable. In 1930 the average price was 49c and by 1932 
price for a bushel of wheat was 35c. During 1932 cash wheat 
sold as low as 38c, returning to Prairie farmers a price of 
some 20c per bushel. No Winnipeg Grain Exchange adver- 
tisements appeared in 1932 lauding the benefits of the com- 
petitive markets. No advertisements of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange then demanded a better deal for western wheat 
growers. The ruthless Grain Exchange of 1932 is just as 
ruthless now in 1946. It remains the bulwark of reaction, 
blocking the farmers’ demands for stable prices. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange in splashy advertisements 
says: “United States farmers get $2.18, Canadian farmers 
get $1.55. The Canadian farmer loses 63c.” The contention 
is, restore the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the Canadian 
price will equal the American price. But did the Exchange 
in the past equalize United States and Canadian wheat prices? 
It did not. For fear the forgiving have forgotten, let us 
look at the wheat quotation of February 2, 1943, that mem- 
orable day when four hundred Saskatchewan farmers march- 
ed.on Ottawa to demand a meagre price of $1.00 per bushel. 
Chicago wheat was being traded at $1.295¢. No. 1 Northern 
cash wheat on the Winnipeg Exchange was being traded at 
78'4c, 514%c less to the Canadian farmer than to the 
American farmer. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange thus in its 
heydey would not, or could not, bring the Canadian price up 
to the American price. If farmers are to prosper, and if 
mankind is to be properly fed, speculation must cease. The 
CCF stands solidly for the permanent abolition of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Rye, still bought and sold on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, is a present classical example of manipulation of 
food prices to the detriment of the producer. The 7 cash 
price for 1C.W. rye in July of this year was $3.15. Toward 
the end of August the cash price for 1C.W. rye had reached 
as low as $2.1134, a drop of more than one dollar a bushel. 
For manipulators and speculators unable to deal in wheat 
futures, rye was providing a field day. A farmer who in July 
looked forward to his rye crop bringing $3.00 per bushel, 
and purchased supplies on.the basis of that price, found in 
August his crop worth just 65% of the July price and as 3 
result himself in financial distress. 

It was pleasant music to the ears of primary producers to 
hear the fervent plea, by UNRRA Director F, H. LaGuardia, 
for immediate action in setting up a world food board to 
provide price stabilization that “will put every gambling 
grain exchange out of business in Chicago, Winnipeg, Liver- 
pool, or wherever it is.” 


If farm products are no longer to be sold on a speculative - 


market then an alternative policy must be formulated. The 
alternative policy is international commodity agreements 
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worked out through the machinery provided by the United 
Nations. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization seems to be one 
of the few bright spots in the United Nations Organization. 
Meeting again in Copenhagen in September it has gone to 
work to perform its mighty task of organizing the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of the world’s food sup- 
plies on a humanitarian basis. The basic purpose of FAO is 
the banishment of want and hunger in the world. Sir John 
Boyd Orr, Director General of FAO, set the tone of the 

nhagen meeting by appealing for a greater share of the 
world’s wealth for agriculture and declaring that farmers 
suffered social injustice. Sir John suggested a world food 
board to stabilize world agricultural prices, to assist the 
financing of agricultural development and the distribution of 
surpluses to needy areas. The CCF lends its full support to 
FAO, believing international agreement for distribution of 
world food stocks is essential if mankind is to be free from 
want and, indeed, if the foundations of peace are to be truly 
laid. 

The farm organizations across Canada have gone on 
record in support of the Food and Agricultural Organization 
set up under the UN believing that along with primary pro- 
ducers of other member nations they can work out agree- 
ments that will provide primary producers in the exporting 
countries with secure and stable markets, and at the same 
time make food surpluses available for the well-being of man- 
kind generally. 

Canada’s future average production of wheat is likely to 
be a minimum of 350 million bushels. Canada’s cultivated 
acreage is likely to increase slightly in the next few years due 
to pushing the frontiers of settlement to the few remaining 
areas of arable land, and due to sale of crown land that is 
suitable for cultivation. We can expect, then, a minimum 
annual production of 350 million bushels with some chance 
of that amount being slightly increased. 


Domestic consumption of wheat in Canada has seldom 
fallen below 100 million bushels. During the past few years, 
domestic consumption has averaged about 120 million bushels, 
due to increased amount required for the seeding of a larger 
acreage and to increased use of wheat for feed. Thus to have 
a stable export market for the excess of Canadian wheat 
production over Canadian consumption, requires an annual 
export market for a minimum of 230 million bushels. Con- 
sidering the increased acreage that may be seeded to wheat, 
and to continuation of relatively good crops, the export 
market for Canadian wheat should be flexible between 230 
and 280 million bushels. 


Such a quantity of wheat should constitute no real export 
problem. At the Canadian rate of wheat consumption (five 
bushels per capita) it would provide bread for only 50 million 
persons in a world population of 2,000 million, 1,300 million 
of which are permanently undernourished. There never has 
been a true surplus of wheat, only an apparent surplus that 
piles up in exporting countries because the hungry millions 
can’t afford to buy wheat. 


International agreements for the export and import of 
wheat alone are not sufficient. Canadian financial policy must 
be directed to providing importing nations with sufficient 
Canadian dollars for the purchase of our exportable wheat 
surplus. That, I believe, is the most important single step 
that Canada can take to provide markets for her exportable 
Wheat. To assure other nations of sufficient Canadian dollars 
to purchase our exports the Federal Government must follow 
an enlightened financial policy and provide Canadians with 

igh incomes, thus an effective demand for imports of other 
nations. Indeed Canadian incomes sufficiently high to guar- 
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antee two-way trade is the means to the highest Canadian 
standard of living. 

The Capitalist contention, reiterated time and time again 
in the past—in order to have prosperity we must export 
more than we import—surely has been exploded. E 
made by Canada without obtaining a similar value of im- 
ports is merely a depletion of Canadian natural resources 
for which no real return is obtained. The CCF continually 
has demonstrated that trade must be a two-way street, that 
when exports are made, imports must be accepted in equal 
value by the exporting nation. 

The CCF has always advocated, and in this it has 
the support of the whole body of organized farmers, that 
the price a farmer receives for the products he sells should 
be stable and should bear a fair relationship to the cost of 
things farmers have to buy. The CCF supports the con- 
tinuation of the Canadian Wheat Board as an essential 
instrument for the provision of stable prices for farm pro- 
ducts. Further, the CCF believes that the Wheat Board 
should first pay a reasonable initial price and that at the end 
of the crop year there should be taken into account the cost 
of the commodities to the farmer and a final payment should 
be made so that the total price per bushel gives to our farmers 
a fair and proper share of the national income. 

- An initial price of $1.25 per bushel was announced by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for the 1943 crop. At that time, it 
was generally accepted by farm organizations as a fair initial 
price. The final payment of 12c per bushel on the 1943 crop, 
while buying less now than if paid out at the end of the 
1943-44 crop year, nevertheless makes a total price for the 
1943 crop which seems to be fair to the primary producer. 


However, since 1943 the farmer’s cost of production has 
risen precipitously. The cost of labor has increased; this 
spring, gasoline increased by two cents a gallon to most prairie 
farmers; farm machinery has gone up across the board 
124%, to mention only a few of the vast number of price 
increases that have occurred since 1943. Thus, if the farmer 
today is going to obtain a stable price based on parity, the 
1946 price must be greater than the $1.37 paid for the 1943 
wheat crop. Government policy provides that for the 1946, 
1947, 1948, 1949 crops an initial price of $1.35 will be paid 
and no participation payment will be made until after July 
31, 1950. 

Such a policy cannot receive wholehearted support of 
farm organizations when farming costs are allowed to rise. 
The whole farm movement demands a parity price for wheat, 
a price that gives the farmer a fair share of the national 
income, and should the Federal Government fail to prevent 
further increases of farming costs there will be continued 
and growing criticism of the present $1.35 wheat price. 

For all Canadian wheat being used in Canada for feed 
and going into the milling industry for the production of 
flour for home consumption, the farmer receives only $1.25, 
whereas Canadian wheat is sold for export at $1.55. Thus 
the farmers of Canada have to bear the whole burden of 
maintaining that part of the Government price control policy. 

To sum up: The CCF welcomes the United Kingdom- 
Canadian Wheat agreement as an important step towards 
guaranteed markets at fair prices. The CCF supports the 
FAO in its endeavor to obtain overall international trade 
agreements. The CCF demands the permanent and complete 
abolition of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The CCF further 
points out that a high level of prosperity in Canada is neces- 
sary if wheat markets are to be enduring. The CCF objects 
to the Federal Government’s policy of forcing farmers to 
bear a disproportionate share of the burden of maintain- 
ing price control, and finally the CCF demands that at all 

times the price paid the farmer must be based on parity. 
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What 6905 Canadian 
Workers Think 
‘Tidthis B WheDonald 


® THE PUBLIC INFORMATION ASSOCIATION (whose 
National Director is B. A. Trestrail, author of Stand Up and 
Be Counted) has published a pamphlet entitled What 6905 
Canadian Workers Think About Our Labor Situation—“to 
help stimulate widespread interest in the Canadian labor 
situation and promote intelligent thinking on this critical 
subject.” In turn, this article is an attempt to promote in- 
telligent thinking about Mr. Trestrail’s pamphlet and other 
public opinion surveys. It presents seven questions which 
ought to be asked by the readers of any such report. 
(Obviously this is a short and sketchy treatment of a large 
and involved subject; see Gauging Public Opinion, by 
Hadley Cantril.) 

At the time of writing, unfortunately only the pamphlet 
was available for inspection. Mr. Trestrail’s absence on 
vacation made it impossible to look at the original material 
and make further enquiries about it, as he invites accredited 
representatives of labor, commercial, civic, political and 
women’s organizations to do. 

Whose opinions is the survey intended to represent? Be- 
cause words like ‘Canadians’, ‘the people’ or ‘workers’ may 
have slightly different meanings for different individuals, it 
is worth while to notice exactly what group a survey report 
deals with. Mr. Trestrail’s interpretation of ‘worker’, while 
quite legitimate, is not what the average reader may have in 
mind. He includes all ‘wage and salary earners’; that is, all 
gainfully employed persons other than those ‘self-employed’ 
or in agriculture. White collar personnel, presumably right 
up to salaried vice-presidents, are part of this total ‘popula- 
tion’ whose opinions on certain employment and labor issues 
Mr. Trestrail means to discover. 

How well does the sample used represent the population? 
If poll results are to represent the opinions of a whole popula- 
tion, the comparatively small sample of people who are 
actually questioned by interviewers must resemble that 
population in the various characteristics which are associated 
with opinion differences. Poll samples are usually made up in 
the same proportions as the population with regard to geo- 
graphic distribution, rural-urban distribution, sex, age and 
economic status. Additional characteristics such as religion 
or racial origin are included where and when they are likely 
to be important influences on the opinions being studied. 


How well do Mr. Trestrail’s 6905 respondents resemble 
the whole wage- and salary-earning population? This sample 
is 81% male, and includes 26% under 30 years of age, 44% 
between 30 and 45, and 30% over 45. By comparison with 
sex and age proportions of the ‘total civilian labor force’ 
given by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for February ’46 
(Labor Force Bulletin No. 2), these percentages seem ade- 
quate, though possibly women and the youngest age group 
are under-estimated. In union membership, however, the 
sample is decidely unrepresentative. On page (1) Mr. 
Trestrail points out that 48% of his sample are union mem- 
bers; on page (2) he states that “unions account for only 
about 26% of the ‘wage and salary workers’ of Canada.” 
This distortion means that the answer of the sample to each 
question on which there is a difference of opinion between 
union members and non-members must be read with the 
caution that it is too weighted with union opinion to represent 
the whole population of wage and salary earners. 
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Proportions for other characteristics which would seem 
important in determining the representativeness of the sample 
—regional distribution, distribution in cities and towns of 
various sizes, economic status, and type of occupation (skilled 
or unskilled manual work, clerical, etc.)—are not mentioned 
in the report, though they should certainly be available in the 
complete survey figures. 

How large is the sample? The size of a sample is im- 
portant because it affects the precision of the results. With- 
out polling a whole population, we cannot say that exactly 
50% of them answer ‘Yes’ to a given question. But if 50% 
of a representative sample of 100 say ‘Yes’, we may be 99% 
sure that the true ‘Yes’ percentage for the whole population 
is at least somewhere between 38% and 62%; and for a 
representative sample of 1000, 99% sure that 50% means 
46%-54%. (While it would seem natural that the appro- 
priate size of sample for a given population should be some 
percentage of that population, statistically the absolute size 
of the sample turns out to be the important factor. To taste 
the difference between soups in a barrel and a bowl, it is not 
necessary to take a larger gulp out of the barrel.) 


The size of a sample is governed practically by the degree 
of precision desired, against the amount of money available. 
In general, the cost of a survey rises proportionately with the 
number of respondents interviewed, while precision rises 
proportionately with the square root of the number of 
respondents. 

No fault can be found with a sample of 6905 on the point 
of size. In fact, it is unusually large. Almost as great pre- 
cision—roughly, for this sample 50% means 48%-52%— 
could have been reached with less than half the interviews. 
However, size does not guarantee the necessary representa- 
tiveness, as was shown in the preceding section. 


Are the questions understandable to the respondents? The 
respondent needs to know what he is talking about, so that 
considerable rewording is often necessary to arrive at ques- 
tions which everyone can understand. Mr. Trestrail implies 
that this was not carried out on at least one of his: “The fact 
that those being interviewed frequently asked what was 
meant by a ‘collective bargaining agent’ indicates lack of 
knowledge or confusion on this subject.” What about re- 
spondents who answered the question without admitting that 
they did not know what it meant? And what about other 
questions using the words ‘breach of contract’, ‘free access 
to a strike-bound plant’, ‘justified’? Interviewers can, of 
course, explain to respondents who ask the meaning of un- 
familiar words or phrases; but unless such explanations are 
laid down in advance, interviewers will give them in their 
own words, which amounts to asking each respondent a dif- 
ferent question. 

Are the questions as unbiased as possible? Questions should 
not be ‘loaded’ to push the respondent’s answer one way or 
the other, though this is sometimes very difficult to avoid on 
issues about which people are uncertain. Mr. Trestrail’s 
questions all seem adequate in this respect, assuming that the 
first one read simply “What is your attitude toward Organ- 
ized Labor?”, without the addition of the alternative replies 
shown in his ‘specimen questionnaire’ — ‘Favorable’, ‘Un- 
democratic-Getting dictatorial’, ‘Opposed’. (These alterna- 
tives bring up the whole problem of the classification of ‘free’ 
replies, which cannot be gone into here.) 

How many respondents ‘have an opinion’? To almost any 
question on an opinion poll, some respondents will reply ‘No 
opinion’, ‘Don’t know’ and so on. ‘No opinions’ on questions 
about public affairs are usually higher in the low income and 
less well educated groups, and among women. They are also 
higher for questions about which people are less interested 
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or informed, or are genuinely uncertain. In any case, the 
percentage of ‘No opinions’ is an important part of the 
result. 

A puzzling aspect of Mr. Trestrail’s report is the absence 

of any reference to ‘No opinion’ replies, except for one ques- 
tion on sympathetic strikes, for which 8% are allowed not 
to have an opinion. If a large proportion of the sample was 
in the low income and education groups (as it ought to have 
been), the almost complete absence of ‘No opinions’ is all 
the more surprising. Three rather unsatisfactory possibilities 
suggest themselves. ‘No opinions’ may have been simply left 
out of the tabulation of results; interviewers may have 
selected respondents who would and could answer, which is 
likely to distort the sample; or interviewers may have con- 
tinued to probe the unwilling or uncertain respondent until he 
gave some reply, however meaningless, just to get the inter- 
view over with. 
” What do the answers mean? In one sense, this depends on 
the whole polling process. Final results are only tabulated 
replies to the particular questions asked, in whatever way 
they were presented by interviewers. They are only as accur- 
ate for the whole population as the sample is representative, 
and only as precise as the size of the sample allows. Major 
errors of interpretation occur, then, when results are regarded 
as the infallible measure of a solid substance called ‘public 
opinion’, when they are applied to the wrong population, and 
when the possible range of variation of percentages is over- 
looked. 

In another sense, the ‘meaning’ of the answers is an inter- 
pretation of them provided by the writer of the survey, which 
ought to be kept distinct from the answers themselves. Mr. 
Trestrail is not always as clear about this distinction as he 
might be. “However, even among union workers there are 15% 
who oppose any such compulsion (of all employees in a plant 
to join the union certified as collective bargaining agent) as 
a step toward destruction of individual freedom.” Does this 
mean that respondents were asked why they opposed such 
compulsion, and replied, “Because it destroys individual 
freedom”—or is it Mr. Trestrail’s idea of why they answered 
as they did? 

The reader, keeping his eye on the figures, may accept the 
survey writer’s suggestions or leave them alone. For example, 
he may or may not agree with Mr. Trestrail that ‘the most 
significant feature’ of replies to one question is the difference 
between 5.8% who say labor legislation should be ‘designed 
solely to regulate employer practices’, and 7.4% who say 
such legislation should be ‘designed solely to regulate union 
practices’. Or he may not agree that ‘workers apparently 
feel that politics like religion and language is a prerogative 
which each person regards as an individual right; it seems 
equally plausible that many of the 72% who say unions 
should ‘stay out of politics’ regard politics as a dirty business 
which any group or individual would do well to stay out of. 
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Rural Education in Ontario 
Lilban Collier Gray 


> “THE YEAR 1945 was one of the most eventful in the 
history of education,” says M. M. Robinson, chairman of 
the education committee of the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. He enumerated the following events: assump- 
tion of 50 per cent of the over-all cost of education by the 
Provincial Government; establishment of the Royal Com- 
mission on education; studies in rural education by the 
agricultural commission of inquiry; a co-ordinating com- 
mittee on adult education set up; a committee established 
to study the agricultural colleges; reorganization of the 
Ontario Department of Education; development of Farm 
Radio Forum; development of the Junior Farmer movement; 
the Haldimand community centre experiment.” To this 
might now be added the Middlesex agricultural school pro- 
ject, and the provincial-wide development of education for 
rural health. It is significant that it is in the field of Agri- 
culture that the trend toward change and definite progress 
in education is most marked. Rural Ontario has set out 
to eradicate its educational slums, and it has revolutionary 
ideas as to how this must be done. 


There are five fields of human development and progress: 
the physical, economic, social, cultural and spiritual. The 
economic, while not the highest, is basic to all the others. 
Poverty defeats not only the economic development, but 
the others as well. Farm leaders, and thousands of tillers of 
the soil, see very clearly that their primary task is to 
eliminate poverty. They see just as clearly that to do this 
requires a highly educated and competent population. And 
a highly educated and competent population, they know, is 
the best security of a nation. With these things in mind, 
agricultural people are taking entirely new steps in the 
field of education. 


So far as academic education for youth is concerned, it 
is encouraging that the truth is being recognized that young 
people who intend to remain on the farms cannot be poured 
into the same educational mold as those who plan to take 
up business and industrial pursuits. Potential farmers need 
a different type of education, one that will bear a close 
relationship to the needs of agriculture in the light of modern 
knowledge. This change in policy is being implemented to 
an as yet meagre extent in the public school. But the town- 
ship school area is making possible resources and instruc- 
tion not easily available to the small school unit. According 
to the Ontario Department of Education bulletin on school 
areas, there are now 248 township areas in the Province, 
as a result of the union of 1,423 school sections. And high 
school areas are likewise coming into operation. District high 
schools are becoming the present-day solution for rural 
students. The plan calls for the division of the county 
into districts of a suitable area, with a high school in 
each district, and the provision of buses to transport the 
children to the school. In the past, rural residents have paid 
from one-half to two-thirds the cost of high schools through 
county taxes, without having been able to avail themselves 
of their use to nearly that extent. District high schools will 
make it possible for greater numbers of rural children to 
receive secondary education. Essex county has taken the 
lead in putting the system into operation. Lambton, Middle- 
sex, Perth are preparing to go ahead, as are Kent, Elgin, 
Huron, York, and Carleton counties. The agricultural col- 
leges are scheduled for overdue and needful adjustments. 
But the most valuable, down-to-earth developments are 
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taking place on testing grounds such as the Youth and 
Agricultural Centre at Cayyga, in Haldimand County. Es- 
tablished late last year when it was turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture by War Assets, following the clos- 
ing of the airfield there, it is providing an interesting ex- 
periment in home and farm management and preparation 
for rural living. Gordon Skinner, the Agricultural Representa- 
tive, is in charge. The curriculum is devised to meet the 
needs of rural young people, both those with and without 
secondary education. This necessitates that it be practical 
and flexible. Agricultural teaching is adapted to the needs 
of the County. Since the establishment of this Centre at 
Cayuga, Middlesex Federation of Agriculture has asked 
for an Agricultural school to be set up at Crumlin airport. 
These schools are made possible through the action of the 
Federal Government in setting aside $3,000,000 for Ontario 
to use in Junior Farmer educational work. But the Com- 
munity Centres must be requested by the Junior Farmers 
themselves, after which the Government will take action in 
co-operating in their establishment. 

Not a small part of educational work for rural youth is 
assumed by short courses sponsored by Farm Radio Forum, 
Women’s Institute, and Junior Farmers, with the assistance 
of the Extension Departments of the Universities. These 
courses may occupy only a week or two, but when the 
course is well organized, with good instructors, as it usually 
is, the majority of those in attendance receive an amazing 
amount of inspiration and knowledge for the time expended. 
These courses are being held from time to time at our 
Universities, as well as in Community halls, church base- 
ments, and even in vacant houses on the back concessions. 

Another school, quite unique in our country, is one pat- 
terned after a similar «.nool in Manchester, England. This 
latter college, which is operated by the Co-operative Union 
of the United Kingdom and Ireland, is “an institution for 
the dissemination of the principles of co-operation and har- 
mony in our individual and international relationships.” 
The Ontario Co-operative Union, in co-operation with the 
United Farmers’ Co-operative and its affiliates, established 
such a school in 1945, with A. H. K. Musgrave, B.S.A., as 
organizer and first instructor. It particularly welcomed and 
specialized in the training of ex-service men in co-operation 
with the rehabilitation program of the Canadian Government. 
Plans for the further development of this school have been 
completed. 

The aim of all these methods of rural youth education is 
not only to help each individual to achieve a more abundant 
life for himself and others. It is also intended that leader- 
ship should be developed. Never has our country been in 
greater need of rural leadership in the realm of economic 
and social life. Spokesmen and organizers are needed in 
every rural township in Ontario. 

Dr. M. M. Coady, of St. Francis Xavier University, at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, is Canada’s foremost pioneer in 
adult education. Because, as he says, children do not run 
society, it is therefore necessary to find a scientific and 
effective technique by which all the adult people of our 
land can be mobilized in an adult educational program. 
He began to accomplish this through the Extension Depart- 
ment of his University. Since the masses of the people 
could not come to the University, the University would go 
to them. Dr. E. A. Corbett, Director of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, last year visited the Mari- 
times and saw what had been achieved there, through adult 
education, in only ten years. He commented on what he saw 
as follows: “The action has brought achievement so im- 
pressive, so rooted in the lives of the people, that the social 
regeneration of a whole section of the population is an 
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established fact.” The practical expression of adult educa- 


tion among the poverty-stricken peoples of the Maritimes 
was the establishment of co-operatives and credit unions, 
A growing independence of the people led to freshly painted 
homes, improved schools, and healthy, rugged, well-fed 
children. Dr. Corbett says the change in the spirit of the 
people is apparent. “That, to those who believe in human 
progress and man’s passion for freedom, is more important 
than anything else.” Herein is the whole answer to the 


. Question sometimes asked, “Why adult education?” 


In rural Ontario adult education has been and is being 
promoted chiefly through Farm Radio Forum, National Film 
Board, the Extension Departments of the Universities, 
and the Health Study Bureau. Farm Radio Forum is spon- 
sored by the Canadian Association for Adult Education, the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. There is no means of estimating 
the amount it has contributed to rural living. Dealing 
chiefly with the farmer’s economic and social problems, it 
does not neglect other matters of importance, related to 
these, and vital to the farmer. Matters such as conserva- 
tion, soil, drainage, crops, health. Farm Radio Forum has 
brought the people together in a way never before thought 
possible, even to the point where they are willing to yield 
up their “individualism” for a better co-operation. 

The National Film Board has likewise provided a valu- 
able service to the rural population, but unfortunately farm 
people have been slow to avail themselves of this gift. How- 
ever, audio-visual education is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in rural education tomorrow. The Health Study 
Bureau, Toronto, is taking on the lead in providing rural 
peaple, women’s groups in particular, with information re- 
ative to the study of our needs in the health field. Liter- 
ature is available to study groups and organizations for the 
asking. Rural health is this year being widely considered 
in the programs of the Women’s Institute. It is on the 
program of the Federation of Agriculture and Farm Radio 
Forum for more intensive study until such time as health 
services become more adequate for rural people. Since 
ninety-five per cent of rural Canada is without libraries, 
it cannot be said that library service is doing a great deal 
for Rural education, but in an effort to overcome this un- 
fortunate situation, a bulletin service has been set up by 
the Association for Adult Education, and by Farm Radio 
Forum, and the Co-operative Union. The best of educa- 
tional books and pamphlets are available. 

Some counties, such as Simcoe and Middlesex, have had 
Rural Life Training Institutes in operation. These have 
served both youth and adults in a broad program embrac- 
ing both the practical and cultural. The Institute at Barrie 
pioneered in this work under the leadership of David Smith, 
M.A. Ontario is now a good deal poorer since she has 
allowed one of her most brilliant rural leaders to go to 
Saskatchewan, along with many others who are doing the 
same thing. 

As a result of adult education in Ontario, Farm Forum 
records over one hundred projects carried out in rural com- 
munities. Frcm weed control to handicrafts, the people are 
making use of what they learn. Education which “is rooted 
in life and ends in action is the great need of the average 
citizen,” says H. H. Hannam, President of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. Wherever rural groups have 
been organized, the people are thinking, and accepting their 
responsibility toward not only agricultural problems, but 
toward national and international problems and affairs. 

Dr. M. M. Coady has said, “Any sound philosophy should 
teach that education is an instrument to unlock life to all 

the people. The philosophy of the past has taken for 
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granted that there is only real life for the very few and 
that getting this life for them presupposes the existence of 
a sodden, dull mass of peasantry as necessary soil in which 
the privileged few should grow . . . If we find the social 
techniques by which the people can secure for themselves a 
new economic status, we will immediately remove the set 
of conditions that has so far debased the whole idea of 
education in the past. Economic liberation will also free the 
people spiritually. We therefore need a new kind of educa- 
tion that will give the people life where they are and 
through the callings in which they find themselves. It can- 
not be done in the old way.” Accordingly, it is being done 
in a new way throughout rural communities. But this is 
only the beginning. The surface has only been scratched. 
And while the call goes out for voluntary and free leader- 
ship in the educational field, ironically it is a fact that often 
those who would earn their living doing this very great service 
are obliged to go farther afield in order to earn a living in 
this vocation. 

At a recent short course held at Queen’s University, out 
of 77 students enrolled, four were planning to take posi- 
tions in Saskatchewan where they knew such work could 
be obtained. It is nothing short of tragedy that some of 
Ontario’s most brilliant and effective leaders in rural educa- 
tion are leaving their own province to carry on the work 
where more openings await them. Rural Ontario is awaken- 
ing to the vital importance of education; it is time she did 
something about this lamentable loss of personnel. 


The Opon Hearth 


A Niagara of sound exploded around him 
as scrap iron melts in the blazing open hearth. 
His eyes are goggled and his face is grim 
from watching the raging furnace give birth 
to huge bars of molten steel. And then at length 
he reaches into the fire with a long 
rod, his muscles rippling in a sea of strength 

_ as he snatches an ingot with his blazing tong 
from the fierce mouth. He listens to harsh sounds 
with which the floor of the open hearth abounds, 
its clanging locomotives and overhead crane 
screaming like a sea in a hurricane. 
All this will be ours, he thinks, in that great hour 
when the people control purchasing power. 


Clem Graham 


The Return 


We returned, and the shock of living was resumed, 
though we learned the life we had lived had been consumed 
in the foxholes of the mind, lost in the hushness 
underneath the fourth dimension of consciousness 

where neither time nor space exists; we knew the sacred 
days of youth had vanished, little and naked, 

in the denuding war, and once we had trembled 

in the face of bitting cannon; then we dissembled, 

life eluding us, and we were vastly annoyed 

at the way elusive dreams flew into the void 

of recorded time, hastening the hour of death, 

scissoring through life, shortening the span of breath. 


Clem Graham 
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Canadian Women Promate 
the Arts 
Al hee Rowe-St eceman 


& THE LANGUAGE OF ART is universal. Its encourage- 
ment forms a logical point of contact for the diverse racial 
groups that comprise the Canadian Nation. A renaissance of 
all the arts in this country, by releasing latent capacities, 
would be of immense value to contemporary Canadian so- 
ciety, and ultimately to world society. 


The Women’s Art Association of Canada, affiliated with 
the International Association of Lyceum Clubs of the World, 
is in a position to give leadership to such a rebirth, which 
a strong public backing would undoubtedly assure. A wealth 
of talent in painting, music, architecture, sculpture, literature, 
the stage, handicrafts, is available for the enrichment of our 
own national life, and later of world civilization. Develop- 
ment awaits only the guidance of enterprising national 
organizations. 

Fifty-eight years ago, the Women’s Art Association was 
formed “to unite artists, craft workers, and art lovers in 
a voluntary educational movement for the promotion of 
art in all its forms.” Operating under a Dominion charter, 
the Association has pursued its original aims and greatly 
expanded its activities in education and citizenship, both 
in the Canadian and international spheres. Alert to oppor- 
tunities, while still an infant group, it took part in the world 
congress of the International Council of Women held in 
London at the close of the nineteenth century, and with 
youthful assurance presumed to play a major role in the 
same organization’s conference at Berlin, five years later. 

The Association was the first member society of the 
National Council of Women in Canada. It is affiliated with 
the International Association of Lyceum Clubs, which has 
branches in all the larger cities of the world. During the 
war years, inter-association contacts were restricted to 
London, Auckland, Wellington, Melbourne and to member 
cities in Switzerland and North America. Having assumed 
a new significance in the midst of a world war; this bond 
is becoming increasingly influential in the reconstruction 
period. 

One of the first public services undertaken by the Women’s 
Art Association was the arrangement of local exhibitions 
of skilled craft-work—lace, embroidery, needlework, and rugs 
—in the Maritimes and Ontario. At a time when there was a 
continuous stream of immigration from the British Isles, the 
skill of our new settlers was recognized and preserved 
through the pioneer efforts of this Association. 

It also encouraged recognition of the habitant crafts of 
Quebec — dyeing, spinning, weaving — inherited from old 
France, kept alive for more than three centuries, and never 
surpassed in artistic merit in any succeeding period. 

Later, with the rapid development of the Canadian West, 
involving a large immigration from Central Europe, members 
of the Women’s Art Association endeavored to foster the 
skill in arts and crafts for which certain European racial 
groups are justly famous. But language difficulties, and 
the fear which had driven many of them from their native 
lands, erected bars between them and these who might have 
made their re-establishment easier and pleasanter. Pioneering 
on the prairies was physically exhausting, and in urban 
centres racial and social lines were often sharply drawn. 
It is not surprising, then, that these newcomers, desiring to 
minimize the distinctions between themselves and Anglo- 
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Saxon settlers, hid their native tastes and skills and filled 
their homes with ugly monstrosities of mission oak or highly- 
varnished birch of the kind that crammed furniture ware- 
houses in the West when high price rather than good 
taste and utility was the measure of value in home fur- 
nishings. 


The Regina Branch of the Women’s Art Association has 
been commendably successful in correcting such misconcep- 
tions. The other seven branches in Saskatchewan are en- 
couraging skill in some particular art form. This province 
has the greatest diversity of racial stocks, and the Association 
deserves credit for its efforts in such a strategic and fertile 
quarter. 


Even during the worst periods of drought and depression, 
local arts and crafts exhibitions have been held at regular 
intervals. It is, indeed, logical, considering the benefits accru- 
ing, that adversity should give impetus to the arts. The 
earliest American art forms—the basketry, pottery, leather 
and bead work of our Indian women—have been encouraged 
and opportunities for exhibition provided, through the con- 
tacts which the Association maintains with pioneer settle- 
ments. In this way native crafts are preserved and valuable 
material is frequently discovered. 


Besides its promotion of the fine and applied arts, the 
Women’s Art Association has helped to encourage music, 
dancing and literature, often in the case of little-known 
artists. All who have labored without recognition in these 
fields can appreciate the importance to an artist of being 
“known.” The larger branches of the Association hold open 
meetings one afternoon each week, to which members are 
permitted to bring friends. Programs include lectures by 
eminent and authoritative speakers, musicales, craft and 
travel talks, and inspirational and informative speeches by 
heads of national institutions. 


Since its inception over fifty years ago, the Association 
has worked consistently for recognition of the arts in school 
curricula. During the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was instrumental in having domestic science and 
manual training included in courses at the University of 
Toronto, and training and technical schools in other pro- 
vinces. Its members, individually and collectively, are in- 
terested in promoting any worthwhile development in edu- 
cation. 


At the headquarters of the Women’s Art Association of 
Canada, 23 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, there are classes 
in spinning, weaving, pottery and leather-work, and an art 
class for children. The fees are nominal. Branch associations 
have similar programs, though necessarily more limited. 
Exhibits of arts and crafts are solicited, the only fee charged 
exhibitors being a token percentage of any sales made. The 
Association as a whole welcomes contacts with aspiring 
craftsmen and artists. 


Here is an opportunity for women wishing to help foster 
the arts in Canada, and to encourage youth in building 
careers. With the war relegated to history, women’s efforts 
can now be redirected to the advancement of the arts at home. 
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Feeding the World 
Sunil Shefrin 


» ABOUT HALF of the world’s population was subsisting, 
before the war, at a level of food consumption which was not 
high enough to maintain normal health, allow for normal 
growth of children, nor furnish enough energy for normal 
work. A recent survey of world food requirements made by 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
shows that before the war there were a billion people con- 
suming less than 2,250 calories (1) per day. By contrast, 
in Great Britain, even with the present acute shortage, the 
average intake is 2,750 calories per day. The areas of great- 
est deficiency are most of Asia and Central America. They 
also include parts of South America and of Africa not cov- 
ered by the survey. The high-calorie areas (2,750 and over) 
include most of the western world, all of North America, and 
much of Europe. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics also 
belongs to this group, but it includes only three countries 
in South America. What is important to note is that the 
countries and areas with average calorie levels around the 
3,000 mark or more had well balanced national diets. 


Averages do not tell the whole story; they conceal sharp 
differences. Even in the countries with the most liberal food 
supplies and the highest calorie intake, it is known that a 
considerable part of the population is not well nourished. 
Then again, it should be remembered that at the lower levels 
food consists mainly of cereals which are the cheapest satis- 
fiers of hunger. A diet sufficient for health, according to nvu- 
tritionists, must contain a large proportion of animal pro- 
ducts and fruits and vegetables. These supply calories at a 
much higher cost but they are rich in the constituents 
necessary for health. 

The FAO report suggests a minimum per capita calorie 
intake of 2,550-2,650. It was recognized that food production 
and consumption could not be increased immediately. So it 
was assumed that this desirable goal would be reached by 
1960. In order to do this, the FAO estimated that by 1960, 
with about 25 per cent increase in world population, the 
approximate increase over pre-war supplies for all the 70 
countries included in the survey would require a 21 per cent 
increase in cereal supplies, a 27 per cent increase in root and 
tuber supplies, 12 per cent in sugar, 34 per cent in fats, 80 
per cent in pulses, 163 per cent in fruits and vegetables, 46 
per cent in meat, and a 100 per cent increase in milk supplies. 

For nearly all groups of countries at the low calorie level, 
first an increase in cereal consumption is advocated, prin- 
cipally to raise the total calorie intake. Substantial increases 
in the consumption of fats, pulses, fruits and vegetables, milk, 
and foods in the meat, fish and egg groups, are recommended 
for all countries. Exceptions are made where consumption 
is already high. 

This estimate of food needs in 1960 gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the task to be undertaken by food producers 
in Canada and other countries. 

Furthermore, the objective of nutritionists is a diet contain- 
ing a higher proportion of food of animal origin. Since 
the detour of grain products via the animal causes a loss 
of seven-to-nine-tenths of the calories in the foods fed, more 
crops must be grown to supply the same number of people 
with the same amount of calories. 

Where does Canada fit into this picture? Canada has 
highly specialized agricultural resources that are suited to 
produce for export. 


(1) Estimates of supplies in terms of calories are convenient for 
purposes of comparison. 
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Technological progress is being made. Farms are more 
mechanized. Better plant varieties are used, e.g., hybrid 
corn, rust resistant oats, and the recently introduced stem 
sawfly resistant wheat. New insecticides such as “DDT”, 
and weed killers such as “2.4.D.”, make possible better pest 
control. Better feeding practices, better breeding practices 
and better disease control make possible greater livestock pro- 
duction. Drainage, irrigation and conservation, have enabled, 
and will enable, much land to be cultivated. A 557 million 
bushel of wheat crop and a 911 million bushel of oats and 
barley crop are testimonials to the productive capacity of 
agriculture and the technological progress which has been 
made. The Prairie wheat crop for 1946 is estimated at over 
400 million bushels. 

Canada’s farmers are going into the postwar period with 
a plant geared to produce 40 to 50 per cent above the pre- 
war level. However, the full effect of technological progress 
is yet to be felt, for many of the new techniques and practices 
are not used extensively. Canadian production will likely 
increase. Even in a depression total output is not likely to 
decline very much. 

The domestic market consumes the major portion of 
almost all Canadian farm products. Wheat and cheese are 
the principal exceptions. On the whole, the percentage, which 
domestic disappearance represents of total agricultural pro- 
duction, has remained relatively constant. What are the pros- 
pects for increased domestic consumption? These prospects 
will depend upon the size of population, the level of pur- 
i power, the dietary habits and the nutritional stand- 
ards. 

It is estimated that the Canadian population will reach a 
maximum of about 15 million toward the end of the century 
as compared with 11.5 million in 1941. 

Although no estimates have been made as to the likely total 
volume of food production in 1951 or 2000, it is obvious that 
the rate of population growth in Canada will not equal the 
rate of production increase. Canadian farmers will have more 
foodstuffs available for consumption abroad. 

The percentage of farm products entering into the export 
trade in the period between 1930 and 1943, is estimated to 
have ranged from 15 per cent to 44 per cent. These varia- 
tions are, in part, due to the international trade restrictions 
in the thirties, and, in part, due to the fluctuation in total 
output. 

Where does Canada stand today as a food exporter? Her 
major food exports are wheat, cheese, meats, beef, pork, lamb 
and mutton, evaporated milk products, eggs, poultry meats, 
apples, maple sugar, honey, and beans. The value of total 
export of produce of Canadian farm origin totalled 1.1 bil- 
lion dollars in 1945. 

The United Kingdom and the United States are Canada’s 
major customers for farm produce. However, by 1929, Can- 
adian farm foods had found their way into 65 countries. By 
1939, our foodstuffs were being consumed in 92 countries. 
Even during 1944, with blockades, submarine menace, ship- 
ping shortage and export controls, edible farm products 
reached 69 export markets. 

Canadians may not have furnished “a quart of milk for 
every Hottentot” but they shipped their farm foods to Siam, 
to Sierra Leone, to Korea, to the Belgian Congo, to the Fiji 
Islands, to China and to Australia, as well as to Latin America 
and European countries. 

During the war years, Canadian agriculture was classified 
as a war industry. Exports of food products increased very 
rapidly. In dollar value, exports of all farm products tripled 
between 1939 and 1945. 

One of the most important developments during the war, 
as regards the export of farm products, was the setting up of 
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definite contractual relations between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. These contracts or agreements were drawn up 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Canada to cover shipments of such food as cheese, evapor- 
ated milk, bacon, beef, eggs, vegetable and fruit products. 
In these contracts, minimum or maximum amounts to be 
taken by the United Kingdom, the price to be paid, the 
period of delivery, and the quality, were stated. In many 
cases, as the need arose or as shipping became available, 
the United Kingdom bought products not covered by agree- 
ment or contract. Prior to 1944, agreements for food ship- 
ments between Canada and the United Kingdom were for 
a one-year period. 

This contractual arrangement is being continued in the 
post-war period. The United Kingdom and Canada have food 
agreements for wheat, bacon, beef, cheese, evaporated milk, 
eggs, poultry and fibre flax. Recently a four-year wheat 
agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom was 
consummated. Under this agreement, Canada will sell to the 
United Kingdom, during that period, a total amount of 
600 million bushels of wheat. Durin; each of the first two 
years, 1946-48, 160 million bushels will be provided at a 
fixed price of $1.55 per bushel, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill. The United King- 
dom during each of the last two years of the agreement will 
accept 140 million bushels of wheat at a price not less than 
$1.25 per bushel in 1948-49 and not less than $1.00 per 
bushel in 1949-50, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Vancouver or Churchill. The actual prices to be paid during 
1948-49 and 1949-50 seasons will be negotiated and settled 
not later than the December 31 immediately preceding the 
crop year for which it is effective. In the event of the 
United Kingdom requiring from Canada any additional 
quantities of wheat that the Canadian government is prepar- 
ed to make available, such additional quantities which the 
Canadian Government offers and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment accepts shall, in all respects, be subject to the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

As regards other products, we can briefly summarize the 
agreements as follows: Bacon—the period is January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1947—quantity, a minimum of 800 
million pounds; beef, the period, calendar year 1946 (a new 
agreement being negotiated), quantity, at least 60 million 
pounds; Eggs, the period, calendar year 1946 (new agree- 
ment being negotiated), quantity, at least 83 million dozen; 
Poultry, period, calendar year 1946, quantity, up to 12.5 
million pounds; Cheese, period, April 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1948, quantity, 250 million pounds; Evaporated milk, April 
1, 1946, to March 31, 1948, quantity 1,200,000 cases. 

However, we must look at Canada’s position as an ex- 
porter of farm produce from a proper perspective—a world 
perspective. In dealing with world production and export 
statistics, the last complete year available is 1938. Using 
that year, we find that Canada, having only seven per cent 
of the world’s wheat area and producing six per cent of the 
total world output, was the largest exporting nation in the 
world. Since 1924, Canada on the average handled about 30 
per cent of the world’s wheat exports. 

Only two per cent of the world’s population of cattle 
and hogs are to be found scattered on our 732,000 farms. 
About 10 per cent of the world’s exports of cattle came from 
Canada. A similar 10 per cent of hog products moved to 
foreign markets, making Canada one of the leading hog 
exporting nations. 

Canada, producing about five per cent of the world cheese 
supply, is one of the major exporting nations. Next to the 
United States, it is probably the greatest apple exporting 
country. 
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On the whole, an average of 25 cent of Canada’s 
farm production entered into world trade. This was well above 
the estimated six per cent of world food production moving 
into inter-continental trade. 

During the next two years there will be need for all 
the foodstuffs the farmers of Canada can produce. Even with 
the present food emergency ended, food requirements will be 


It is axiomatic to say that Canadian agriculture has an 
important stake in internatianal trade. Foreign markets are 
needed for surplus domestic agricultural products if we are to 
have reasonably full utilization of the developed agricultural 
resources. At the same time, her foodstuffs are needed by 
many nations. However, her ability to contribute to world 
food needs depends upon national measures or controls exer- 
cised by various governments to channel, impede, restrict 
or promote international trade. 

There is, however, another situation that must be consid- 
ered. Agricultural producers in Canada and other food ex- 
porting nations are facing a paradoxical situation. On the 
one hand, there is the need to expand production, as indic- 
ated, in order to raise levels of health and standards of 
living throughout the world. On the other hand, there is the 
danger of a return of unmarketable surpluses of certain agri- 
cultural commodities. To avert this situation, positive action 
on an international scale must be taken. The establishment 
of the FAO was a step in the right direction. The Director- 
ate of the FAO has proposed the organization of a World 
Food Board. This proposal was being considered at the 
second session of the Conference of the FAO meeting in 
September, 1946. 

The objective of the World Food Board would be to 
ensure that sufficient food is produced and distributed to 
bring the consumption of all peoples up to a health standard. 
The FAO report points out that the need for additional food 
is so great that if human requirements could be translated 
into economic demand, there would be no question of sur- 
pluses of the basic foods. The basic problem is the financial 
one of increasing. the purchasing power of the people who 
are unable to obtain sufficient food for their needs. 

The proposed World Food Board, which would act 
through commodity committees, might be established as a 
new international agency, or the Constitution of FAO could 
be altered to enable it to set up the Board. It is suggested 
that the functions of the World Food Board would be: 

1. To stabilize -prices of agricultural commodities on 
the world markets, including provision of the necessary funds 
for stabilizing operations. 

2. To establish a world food reserve adequate for any 
emergency that might arise through failure of crops in any 
part of the world. 

3. To provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus 
agricultural products on special terms to countries where 
the need for them is most urgent. The Board must be able 
to divert unmarketable surpluses to countries lacking the 
purchasing power, but needing the food, and arrange for 
financing the cost of selling at prices which these countries 
are able to afford. 

4. To cooperate with organizations concerned with inter- 
national credits for industrial and agricultural development 
and with trade and commodity policy, in order that their 
common ends might be more quickly and effectively achieved. 

Without doubt, a World Food Board is an “ambitious 
proposal.” But as the FAO in its Proposals for a World 
Food Board recognizes, “There are only two alternatives for 
the nations today: either cooperation for mutual benefit 
in a world policy, or a drift back to nationalistic policies 
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leading to economic conflict which may well be the prelude 
to a third world war that will end our civilization.” 
International organizations by themiiselves are not enough, 
It should be remembered that full employment and a high 
the nutrition pr 


level of income will go far to solve 
lem and the agricultural problem. 


Letier from Paris 
Sills oo tein 


The City of Light is overshadowed with sullen clouds 
and the fountains in the Luxembourg Gardens reflect no 
flash of sunlight this September morning. The temperature 
is low, rain threatens—no storm or cloudburst, but the same 
monotonous downpour that has the spirits of this 
summer’s visitors, whether holiday-makers or delegates to 
the Conference. 


Inside the Luxembourg Palace, in the carpeted corridor 
giving access to the Senate chamber, voices as well as foot- 
steps are hushed; for there is only a single door to keep 
sounds from outside from being recorded for posterity, 
along with the voices of the peacemakers. There is a long 
dreary translation in French of a long dreary discourse in 
Russian and when it is through there will be a long dreary 
translation in English. In the public gallery—admission by 
invitation—an old gentleman is asleep with a newspaper 
over his face. Next to him, straining forward and drinking 
in every word, an old young man with the barbed insignia 
of the ex-prisoner in his lapel. Can it, can it be Julien? 


Julien was a delegate to the first International T. U. 
Youth Conference held—laugh this one off—in the then 
fine new building of the German Trade Union School near 
Berlin. It was there I met him in 1930 and helped him 
to explain about French union organization to our German- 
speaking comrades—Scandinavians, Austrians, Czechs from 
Reichenberg, that is to stay, Sudetens. After an incredulous 
pause he recognized me, kisses me on both cheeks and for- 
sakes the absorbing French translation of the fascinating 
speech in Russian to come outside and swop experiences. 


Julien was picked up in a raid on a clandestine press in 
’43 and deported to forced labor on the Eastern front. He 
escaped, found his way to Warsaw, contacted former T.U. 
friends, took part in the Bor rising, was arrested by Rus- 
sians, suffered cold, hunger and ignominy of living under 
the suspicions of his allies. And here he was, back in the 
T.U. movement in Paris. What, I ask, do ordinary folk 
make it all in France? 


He tells me the French workers cannot understand all 
this mistrust of the Slav bloc. They cannot see why the 
Western delegates won’t give way to the Russians on mat- 
ters like, for instance, Trieste. I explained that we think 
it dangerous to create a new “Polish corridor,” a new “cock- 
pit,” a new flame point. But he says Frenchmen feel we have 
the power now to control such things, that we have proved 
that only power matters and don’t need to be afraid of 
applying power again. But then we get on to a discussion 
of political, military and economic power. Julien says 
Frenchmen don’t like Mr. Byrnes talking as though Ger- 
many had a right to live again and they are very caustic 
about American demands for “economic equality” in the 
Balkans. He also admits that French workers are using 
cliches a lot more and their heads a lot less than before 
they underwent occupation and the hardly less agonizing 
process of “liberation.” 
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Julien is in the rare privileged position of a class-conscious 
French workman who knew Germany both as a free man 
under the Second Reich and as a slave under the Third. 
He knows from his own experience that there are good 
Germans as well as bad, though most of the good Germans 
we knew were liquidated early in the Nazi era. Through 
Julien’s eyes I begin to see the desperate anxiety of thinking 
men in France as the Conference labors on, driving its staff, 
wearing threadbare its members’ patience, yet seemingly 
getting nowhere. 


One particularly exasperating feature of the business is 
that French newspapers, being almost wholly partisan, only 
report in full the arguments which they support. So that while 
for Humanite Mr. Molotov can’t be wrong — and a posteriori 
Mr. Bevin can’t be right—-L’Aube quotes M. Bidault with 
the mystic respect due to the Book of Revelation and Le 
Populaire takes another but not by any means necessarily 
a middle view. Hardly anyone except the professional jour- 
nalists and the professional politicians reads all the papers; 
the former, if not naturally endowed with it, tend to develop 
a protective cynicism; the latter, according to the average 
Frenchman, are canaille anyway. Yet beyond and above all 
this there is the French people, not so much ill—as partially 
informed, with a fine spirit of criticism degenerating. into 
futile plaintiveness for want of something better to exercise 
its talents on. 


Julien is one of the few who can “make abstraction,” as 
the French say, of himself. And it is because I know how 
widely his own views diverge that I confidently report his 
summing up that the organized French workers are at 
this moment on the whole only somewhat more anti-German 
than they are anti-American, and very considerably more 
pro-Russian than they are pro-British. Incidentally, they 
simply do not know what a “Dominion” is and really 
believe that the British Empire is putting up men like Evatt 
of Australia to say things perfidious Albion wants said but 
dare not admit to! 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


It is a commonplace of criticism to say that Shakes- 
peare’s historical plays are episodic in character, and that 
they lack the dramatic unity which makes the tragedies 
so satisfying both to read and to see. It is therefore in 
no sense a criticism of the producer to remark that the 
Olivier presentation of Henry V has a certain disjointed 
quality, and that its total impact as a film is not to be 
assessed in terms of dramatic significance, but in terms of 
an atmosphere created and maintained. 


Shakespeare treated history romantically; Olivier in turn 
treats Shakespeare romantically, so that for two and a 
half hours the audience is enveloped in a double layer of 
Grade A romance. Visually the film is a dream, full of 
charm, magic, and unusually delicate color. With the pass- 
ing of time, of course, the dream fades, but because the 
characters are Shakespeare’s, and the words, the mind is 
left with a residue of quite unforgettable images, scenes, and 
speeches: Falstaff’s deathbed (lifted from Henry IV); 
Katharine’s attempt to acquire English in one easy lesson 
from her lady-in-waiting; Henry’s soliloquy on the essential 
difference between kings and commoners, and his prayer 
for his men beginning “God of battles. . .” 

That second layer of romance was achieved by using a 
humber of speeches which ordinarily you might have expect- 
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ed to be left out, and by leaving out a number of is, 
and incidentally thereby slightly distorting the 

of Henry, which ordinarily you might have expected to be 
left in. For example, the prologues or choruses between 
the five acts are not discarded. As in the play, the audience 
is abjured to use its imagination to transport itself to the 
field of Agincourt; and at the same time the cinema saves 
the twentieth-century audience the trouble, by presenting 
it with a shimmering Channel of incredible blue, and an 
aerial view of impossible but very lovely apple-green hills 
and white Carcassonne-castles—quite magical, and very 
romantic. It is like living in a fairy-tale. 

On the other hand, Henry has been tinkered with until 
he represents our decadent idea of the perfect English gentle- 
man—all his Elizabethan ferocity and human impulse for 
revenge quite gone. In the play, Henry retaliates to the 
French massacre of English camp-followers and small boys 
by ordering all his French prisoners to be killed out of hand. 
In the film, he merely looks at the carnage with tightened 
lips, draws on his mailed gloves, says (in Shakespearean 
language, of course) “I don’t know when I’ve been so 
angry,” and rides off to engage the Constable of France 
in manly combat. There are also one or two speeches in the 
play in which Henry describes with cruel but human relish 
the plight of French widows and fatherless children (far out- 
numbering their English counterparts); these do not appear 
in the film version. Whether such cuts are legitimate or not 
is a matter for discussion. 


The changes in the character of Mountjoy are a little 
more puzzling. In the play he is a French herald, a messen- 
ger between the Dauphin and Henry, and a minor character. 
At one point, Henry hears his message, and commends him 
as a messenger by presenting him with a purse of gold— 
rather like tipping a waiter. In the film, Mountjoy meets 
Henry as a member of the French nobility, on relatively 
equal terms; you get the impression that though the sub- 
stance of what he has to say comes from the Dauphin, the 
words are his own, and since his phrases are so very well 
turned, there is no question of reward; this is a war be- 
tween gentlemen, and commercialism is not allowed to rear 
its ugly head. Olivier may have had a very sound reason 
for this curious alteration, but I must confess it eluded me. 


It is also a commonplace to say that Shakespeare had a 
unique talent for combining comedy and tragedy in a 
single scene, sometimes in a single speech. There is a 
scene in which Pistol declares his intention of becoming a 
superlative pick-pocket, a prince among thieves; he has, 
he says in the same speech, received word that his wife has 
died in an English hospital. His motives are pathetic, but 
his actions are ridiculous, and the prevailing note is a 
comic one as he runs off with a stolen pig squealing under 
his arm; yet poignant is not too strong or absurd a word 
to describe the scene’s total effect; and credit must be 
given to the actor and to the director of the film for real- 
izing so completely the possibilities of the scene. 


Henry V is on the whole a very respectable presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare; but it is not f gn significant 
in the history of cinema. Because material is similar, 
we are naturally tempted to compare it unfavorably with 
the Eisensten film Alexander Nevsky; but Nevsky was 
cinema from beginning to end, superbly done: Henry V 
is theatre, filmed—cinema laid on, so to speak. Eisenstein 
-was working directly with cinematic material; Olivier was 
translating Shakespeare into cinematic terms, Nevsky ig 
important and should be seen because it made cinema his~ 
tory; Henry V is important and should be seen because it 
is illuminating, and (considering the opening scenes) edy- 
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cational. It is perhaps not irrelevant at this point to remark 
that if a little less money had been spent on advertising 
ballyhoo, we need not have paid $1.20 to $1.80 to see it, 
and that it is at least possible that mass education might 
have gone hand-in-hand with widespread commercial suc- 
cess. As it is, Olivier’s audience is seriously limited. The 
loss is both ours and his. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

The Editor: Mr. Grube’s sweeping apology for Britain’s 
foreign policy (in your August issue) cannot hide the fact 
that this policy has been the bitterest disappointment in many 
respects to socialist friends of Britain and a joy to anti- 
progressive forces. 

There seems to be an almost complete dichotomy between 
British internal and external programs. While the labor 
government has followed a course of socialism within the 
United Kingdom with courage and resource, foreign affairs 
under Bevin have for the most part played into reactionary 
hands. 

The questions I refer to are these: 

Indonesia: It is true, as Mr. Grube points out, that British 
promises to the Dutch involved the labor government in 
a-most unfortunate situation. The Indonesians were certainly 
in no mood to welcome the Dutch back on pre-war terms, 
or in fact, on any terms at all. 

They simply wanted the Dutch government to get out, 
and the result was that British, Indian, Dutch and Japanese 
forces were all used to suppress this desire for independence. 
It makes no difference what the intentions of the labor gov- 
ernment were: the fact is that a socialist regime found itself 
ranged on the side of a blatant imperialism. 

Mr. Grube says “regrettable local incidents did occur.” 
Can he refer by this masterpiece of understatement to the 
prolonged and bitter fighting which swept Java for months? 
Fighting in which battle cruisers, fighter planes, bombers, 
tanks and liquid fire were brought into play? Fighting in 
which ‘nationalist forces displayed the usual heroism and 
tenacity showed by a people struggling for freedom after 
centuries of suppression? 

The dockworkers in Australia indicated a better under- 
standing of the business when they refused to move Dutch 
transports and equipment to Java. 

To be sure, as Mr. Grube says, British officials met the 
nationalist leaderg.-This did not stop the fighting, it is absurd 
to think it did, The war was stopped by force of arms, 
as usual. And it is idle to believe the present truce means 
anything. The Dutch have no more chance of remaining in 
the country permanently than the British have in India. 

While on this subject, Mr. Grube quotes Bevin as saying 
that “some of the greatest events in the history of the 
British Empire occurred when we had the good sense to 
meet a rebel and to settle with him.” 

An unfortunate quotation! All the more unfortunate since, 
as Mr. Grube says, with naive fulsomeness, that it is “typical 
of the man.” 

To whom is Bevin referring? What rebels? Surely not, 
for example, to the Boers? Or the Indians? Or even the 
Americans? The settlement was always the same, whether 
or not it succeeded. Let Bevin allow the Tories to praise their 
. methods of the past. 

- Regret over the: Javanese business, and over other ques- 
tions, is an honest liberal reaction. Mr. Grube cannot cover 
it up’ by ‘saying it was the subject of communist propa- 
ganda. It was not communist propaganda, surely, that dic- 
tated British policy? Attacks came, and are coming, from 
Bevin’s ‘own party. No communists they! 
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Next Greece: 

One does not need to rub in unduly the ridiculous busi. 
ness of a socialist government helping to bring back a king 
already once rejected by his country. A triumphant cul. 
mination! A king, who, incidentally, joined hands with the 
notorious Metaxas dictatorship. 

There was every opportunity for Britain to establish a 
left-wing (not communist) government in Greece immediate. J 
ly after the war. Reactionaries and collaborationists must 
have been more amazed than anyone when they found they 
could actually move in and take power. 

The Tsalderis government is unlikely to prove much dif- 
ferent from those of Franco and Salazar. Hope of a demo- 
cratic regime corresponding to that in Britain has gone, 
the issue is now between communists and reactionaries, 
exactly what Britain should have avoided in her own in- 
terests. The socialists have more or less disappeared, and 
the British Labor Party has lost another round. 

Palestine: 

Policy in respect to this country is so appalling that it 
is difficult to speak of it objectively. Britain, as Mr. Grube 
points out, is quickly making enemies of the only trustworthy 
allies she had in the middle east during the war. The Jewish 
immigrants are being shipped off to Cyprus, the Jewish 
population in Palestine is being systematically stripped of 
all means of defense against Arab attack. In the event of 
war, the Jews will be completely helpless, unless the British 
arm them again. 

Here again, policy, or a lack of it, has played into the 
hands of rightist forces in the Mediterranean. Does Bevin 
seriously think that the Arab states would declare war on 
Britain over one hundred thousand immigrants into Pales- 
tine? Yet, whatever the reason, policy in Palestine has been 
an even graver blunder than in Greece. 

One cannot, in a letter like this, deal with all the points 
raised by Mr. Grube. I have referred only to arguments which 
showed the most glaring inconsistencies or the best cam- 
ouflage. 

In all honesty, it is not easy to find many instances where 
the Bevin leadership has resulted in concrete good. Admit- 
tedly, it would be foolish to blame him more than any other 
Big Four leader; as foolish as to praise him. 

On the other hand, the British attitude to India is above 
reproach. Were the Socialist government to act with the 
same generosity to other countries as to this, world democ- 
racy would be given new life and new meaning. 

P. D. W., Montreal. 





[Mr. Grube replies: Heated words get us nowhere. Had 
P.D.W. read my article more calmly, he would not have 
called it “a sweeping apology,” since I expressed disagree- 
ment with the British policy in Greece, Spain and Palestine. 
Nor should the accusation of camouflage have been used, for 
that implies conscious deceit. Our main disagreement is on 
Indonesia. With events there P.D.W. seems very familiar. 
I should like to know the source of his information. From 
what is available, I see no reason to blame the British govern- 
ment. The comment on Bevin’s statement seems pointless. 
The difference between P.D.W. and myself is largely’ the 
difference between a measured anda violent style. But I 
cannot agree that men’s intentions do not matter. And I 
believe that British foreign policy should be judged on the 
whole. Glaring mistakes there are, we both agree, and we 
deplore them. However, the divorce between home and 
foreign policy is not as complete as P.D.W. suggests, nor the 
reasons as simple. There is plenty of room for honest dis- 
agreement; I have never suggested my opinions -were 10- 
fallible; but they are honest opinions. ] 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


WILSON, POE AND LAWRENCE 


“There are terrible spirits, ghosts, in the air of America,” 
observed D. H. Lawrence some twenty-odd years ago. 
Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County* — one of the 
most significant examples of recent American literature — 
testify to the truth of this statement. Readers who are at 
a loss to assess their own reactions to these “adventures of 
an egotist in the realms of the damned” may be advised to 
re-read Lawrence’s essay on Edgar Allan Poe. (A reprint 
appears in the Everyman edition of Lawrence’s Stories, 
Letters and Poems.) It is mystical, but I am not sure that 
it does not clarify the work of Wilson, who is curiously in 
the Poe tradition, despite the influence of Proust, and his 
own strivings toward realism. The smell of disintegration, 
and that awful “knowingness” of which Lawrence speaks 
are present in his latest work. 

This is not to imply that Wilson is not a real artist, and 
that the integrity of his purpose does not command respect. 
It is precisely because he is an artist of stature that the 
parallel with Poe is possible— and profoundly significant. 
Both reveal the same powerful destructive tendencies. Wil- 
son’s Anna does not die, like Poe’s Ligeia, but there is her 
dreadful morbid operation, she might as well be dead. 

In the essay on Poe Lawrence states that the rhythm of 
American art activity is dual. First, there is a disintegrating 
and sloughing off of old consciousness. Second, the forming 
of a new consciousness underneath: “Fenimore Cooper has 
the two vibrations going on together. Poe has only one, 
only the disintegrative vibration. This makes him almost 
more of a scientist than an artist.” 


Might not the same be said of Wilson? 

“Man must be stripped even of himself. And it is a 
painful, sometimes a ghastly process.” This accounts for 
the horror that is to be felt in some of the greatest American 
writing, in Melville and Hawthorne and Faulkner and even 
in Hemingway. Canadian writing has not even begun to 
approach this condition; there is scarcely a hint of it in 
Canadian literature — only a suggestion in the earlier works 
of Callaghan, and in the turgid novels of Frederick Philip 
Grove. 

Poe, according to Lawrence, is rather a scientist than an 
artist. He is reducing his own self as a scientist reduces a 
salt in a crucible. “It is an almost chemical analysis of the 
soul and consciousness. Whereas in true art there is always 
the double rhythm of creating and destroying.” 

Wilson is genuinely creative, and one of the characters 
of that story collection is a living creature — Anna, in “The 
Princess With The Golden Hair.” But only one. The 
loves Wilson describes are like the loves of Poe, battles of 
will between the lovers. Lawrence says of Poe’s Ligeia — 
and the same might apply to Wilson’s women . . , “She never 
was quite a human creature to him. She was an instrument 
from which he got his extremes of sensation. His machine 
@ plaisir, as somebody says.” One gains the impression from 
Wilson’s writing that he does not really 4ke women. He is 
not stupid or insensitive about them as are most of his con- 
temporaries, but he does not really like them. He knows too 
much about them; he is too clever about them. 

“To try to know any living being is to try to suck the life 
out of that being. Above all things, with the women one 
loves.” — Lawrence again. “Every sacred instinct teaches 
one that one must: leave her unknown. You know your 
woman darkly, in-the blood. To try to know her mentally 


*Edmund Wilson: Memoirs of Hecate County;.New York: Double- 
day Co.; banned in Canada. 
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is to try to kill her. Man does so horribly want to master 
the secret of life and of individuality with his ménd. It is 
like the analysis of protoplasm. You can only analyze dead 
protoplasm and know its constituents. It is a death process. 
Keep knowledge for the world of matter, force and function. 
It has got nothing to do with being.” 

And this insistence on knowledge, as in Poe and Wilson, 
no doubt springs from an essential sense of insecurity, —an 
instinctive recognition of America’s lack of roots as a new 
nation on a strange continent. To say nothing of the 
Puritan tradition, of the years of emphasis on Will, the 
lack of respect for creative instinct, the absence of wonder — 
what Lawrence refers to the years of American rebellion 
against the Holy Ghost: 

“These terribly conscious birds, like Poe and his Ligeia, 
deny the very life that is in them; they want to turn it all 
into talk, into knowing. And so life, which will not be known, 
leaves them.” 

That is the tragedy of Wilson’s America, of the bright 
tarnished folk of Hecate County. 

Elizabeth Trott. 
INDIA TO-DAY 
THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA: Jawaharlal Nehru; (John 
Day) Longmans; pp. 595; $6.50. 

The writings of Jawaharlal Nehru like his physical 
presence leave the impression of gentle, sorrowing intelli- 
gence deeply aware of the hopes as well as the miseries of 
man. His latest work, The Discovery of India, is a beauti- 
ful and complicated book revealing to us the rich personal- 
ity and the creative power both of the man and his country. 
The British Raj is to be warmly congratulated for allowing 
Nehru in their jails the paper on which he has set down 
this record of his thoughts. 

The Discovery of India is a book of meditations by a 
great citizen of the world: about himself, about the history 
of his country, about India’s place in the world, about politi- 
cal tactics, about economics, about the universe and man’s 
fate. Considered one by one and in isolation Nehru’s obser- 
vations on these subjects are not unique or-original. Taken 
together, however, they reveal Nehru as probably the most 
cultivated and sensitive political leader since Lenin. and 
Arthur Balfour. After ten minutes with Nehru in his prison 
cell one shudders at the mention of Jimmy Byrnes. 

All his life Nehru has searched for a principle or prin- 
ciples on which to found his life. After much heartbreak; 
frustration and suffering, he has found that brotherhood and 
liberty are all that matter; that the fight to end exploitation 
and greed, ignorance and race prejudice is the only thing 
that brings a reward. He concludes his book with the clean 
words of Lenin: “Man’s dearest possession is life, and 
since it is given to him to live but once, he must so live as 
not to be seared with the shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live as not to be tortured for years without pur- 
pose, so live that dying he can say: ‘All my life and strength 
were given to the first cause in the world — the liberation 
of mankind.’ ” 

Moved by this ethic, Nehru has delved ‘into the remote 
as well as the immediate past of India for the-purpose: of 
finding the way and the inspiration for its present’ strug-’ 
gles. Marxists will be satisfied that Nehru’s dach ' to’ 
history is dialectical. The influence of Marx’s on 
India and Palme Dutt’s India Today is abundantly ‘evident. 
Nehru, however, ignores, though unlike‘many liberals and‘ 
socialists, he does not abuse the well-spring of his thought.’ 

Nehru treats lovingly of the antiquity and the humanity’ 
of India’s culture, and he notices candidly ‘its limitations: 
Many learned works tend to obscure the‘social and ‘economic’ 
problems of India.’ Nehru’s work,’ however, helps''to’ lay* 
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bare the historical, social and economic origins of caste, 
religion and race which are supposed to be the insuperable 
barriers to Indian liberation. 

At this moment Nehru is busy at the task of forming a 
government. As if to prove him wrong in all his thoughts 
and hopes, a most bloody race riot has been fired off in his 
face. But Nehru will, we are sure, prevail. Like Akbar, 
Nehru loves science and cherishes the equality of man; like 
Akbar, he hates religious prejudice and exploitive para- 
sitism. And Akbar unified India and made her the wonder 
of the West. 

Thousands of people will want to read The Discovery of 
India. It is a great pity that it costs $6.50. 


PLANNING FOR INDIA: Bimal C. Ghose; Oxford; pp. 
76; 90c. 

RESTLESS INDIA: Lawrence K. Rosinger; Oxford; pp. 
113; $2.75. 


INDIA NEED NOT STARVE: Michael Brown; Longmans, 
Green & Co.; pp. 190; $2.00. 

INADEQUATE DIETS, DEATHS AND DISEASES AND 
A FOOD PLAN FOR MADRAS: K. G. Sivaswamy 
and others; Servants of India Society; pp. 72; Rs. 2. 


Planning for India is a commentary on the now well-known 
Bombay Plan for the industrial and agricultural reconstruc- 
tion of India. Mr. Ghose tells us that he has “delved into 
the rich treasure-house of experience that is provided by the 
Russian Five Year Plans and for sufficient reason. Russia 
on the eve of the Five Year Plans was a backward agricul- 
tural country in many respects similar to, if not worse than, 
the India of today ... . Her experiences of economic plan- 
ning should therefore prove of inestimable value to us.” 

All that India needs to render Mr. Ghose’s work valuable 
and relevant is a revolution. Just let India have one purging 
convulsion, and Mr. Ghose will have a prescription handy 
for the restoration of the national health. This is not said 
‘iy any spirit of carping criticism. Mr. Ghose has written 
an excellent little book. If Canada possessed half a dozen 
‘economists with his clear prose style and his penetrating 
understanding, Canada would be a saner nation or, which 
‘is‘more likely, the economists would be in exile. 

“Mr. Lawrence K. Rosinger’s name is well-known to those 
who read the reports of the Foreign Policy Association. His 
latest book, Restless India, has been prepared for the Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Popular Education. It is a brief, 
_Clear summary of India’s place in the world and of some of 
her many miseries and complexities. 20% of the book con- 

‘sists of a useful documentary appendix. In spite of its 
simplicity, Restless India, is a book for political adults. 
. Written by a citizen of a state which has more or less broken 
away from the Mother Country, this book deals frankly 
with political antitheses. It contains none of the muddled 
constitutionalism flavored with self-pity which distinguishes 
most books by Britishers on this uncomfortable subject. 

_ Mr. Michael Brown, the author of India Need Not Starve, 
-is-one of these Britishers. As far as we can make out it is 
Mr. Brown’s belief that India would not be such a bad place 
if the Indians would lay off procreation and politics. And 
there is one other trouble. The sons of Indian landlords 
prefer helling around in Bombay and Calcutta to tending 
the paternal taluquas. Mr. Brown believes that India need 


not starve if these.young scamps would go to agricultural . 


college, learn the advantages of humus over sulphate of 
ammonia, and give the ryots some leadership after the 
pattern of the English squires. This is the same idea that 
Lord Cornwallis had 150 years ago. 150 years experience 
has demonstrated that it is impossible to transform para- 
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sites into useful bacteria. The only valuable thing in Mr. 
Brown’s book is a first hand account of the famine in Bengal. 
It is a chapter out of Gogol. 

Dr. Sivaswamy and his colleagues have prepared another 
report on famine conditions in south India under the 
auspices of the Servants of India Society. They should 
have taken along Steinbeck and Caldwell. S. & C. would 
have felt right at home in the south, and the public would 
have a more readable report. In their Food Plan, Dr. 
Sivaswamy and his colleagues make a number of detailed 
recommendations the value of which it is hard to estimate, 
but three things upon which they do insist seem reasonable 
enough: get rid of parasitic landlords and moneylenders, 
kick out chiselling grain dealers, and get a government 
possessed of some brains, morality and determination. Then 
there won’t be famine. H.S. F. 


PROMISING NOVELIST 


PRESENTLY TOMORROW: Joyce Marshall. (Little, 
Brown) McClelland and Stewart; pp. 309; $2.75. 

A celibate Anglican curate with a mild mother fixation 
attempts to run a church mission for Montreal’s poor dur- 
ing the depression, and finds that a concrete approach ‘to 
the social problems involved is essential if he is to do any 
good. His rector calls this “materialism,” his idea of spirit- 
uality being the putting of all the Church’s eggs into a 
reactionary middle-class basket. To punish the curate, the 
rector sends him to conduct a retreat held in a girl’s school 
where four ‘teen-age girls are still left over from the end of 
term. The curate runs foul of one of them, commits what 
the author makes him refer to as “the unpardonable sin,” 
and is startled to find that the sin has given him the courage 
to tell a lot of people to go to hell, including his rector and 
the ghost of his mother. This is presented as an episode in 
the maturing of one of the girls (not the curate’s ravisher), 
who discovers through it the impossibility of retaining the 
other three, almost the only people she knows, as friends, 
and who, like the curate, finds herself at the end of the 
book on the threshold of the new life indicated in the title. 

We have on the one hand, then, a breezy and ribald tale, 
its satirical bite made all the sharper by its very unplaus- 
ibility, of an apprehensive male virgin dragged from the 
horns of the altar and seduced by a schoolgirl practically in 
view of her three companions. On the other hand, we have 
the very stock theme of the enlightening of an adolescent 
mind, with its nostalgic memories of childhood, its shocks 
of disillusionment as it advances to maturity, its reveries 
over the strangeness of life, and so on, portrayed by a 
thoughtful, observant girl who plans to be a writer. This 
self-projecting apparatus simply acts as water-wings for a 
timid novelist, and Miss Marshall is good enough to do 
without her water-wings. Her use of a rather facile form 
of reflective analysis smothers her humor and spawns 
clichés all over her writing, so that one suspects at times 
that she does not know herself how funny her story really 
is, which seems unlikely. But she has the qualities of a 
real novelist, including a sense of construction (the little 
surprise in the plot is very deftly handled) and with a more 
dry and impersonal approach they should emerge in their 
full vigor. Northrop Frye. 


FRENCH CANADA 
THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OUTLOOK: Mason Wade; 
Macmillan (The Viking Press) 1946; pp. 192; $2.50. 
“This book,” says Mr. Wade, “is an attempt to show 
in brief why the French Canadians think and act in ways 
different from those of English-speaking North Americans.” 
Regarding his qualifications to do this, he states, “I hap- 
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pened to grow up in New Hampshire among the Franco- 
Americans; I have long had a special historical interest 
in French Canada; and for five years I have been doing 
research on the subject, in Quebec itself for two years, 
thanks to the Guggenheim Foundation.” The publishers 
inform us further, on the jacket, that “His New England 
background and his Catholicism help to make him sym- 
pathetic to both the English and the French Canadians. 
This book is an advance resumé, for the general reader, of 
a monumental work he has been preparing for several years.” 

Unfortunately, these qualifications do not prove adequate. 
His intentions are good, his style is fluent, he has talked to 
many people, and he says much that needs to be said. But 
he lacks the trained historian’s detachment in weighing 
evidence and selecting facts. He falls short of the standards 
of scientific objectivity set for example, by the sociologist, 
Hughes, in French Canada in Transition, and by Sanders 
of the Gallup Poll, in Jack & Jacques. 

Four chapters deal with the period 1534-1918, the fifth 
with 1919-45, while the sixth discusses “Quebec Today 
and Tomorrow.” There are many unsupported generaliza- 
tions which must await the appearance of the promised 
“monumental work” for confirmation. But it is difficult 
to excuse the numerous inaccuracies and errors of fact 
which occur in both the historical and contemporary sections. 

One type of French Canadian Mr. Wade admires,—the 
type which turns out to be most like the Americanized 
Catholics of New Hampshire. By a process of wishful 
thinking, the minority point of view becomes the French 
Canadian outlook. English-speaking Americans may find it 
pleasant reading, but friendly feelings created in this way 
only lead to more serious misunderstandings later on. The 
volume is disappointing in that it reveals so little about the 
background of the majority French Canadian outlook, the 
outlook of those who said “No” in 1942, elected the Union 
Nationale and Mayor Houde in 1944, and yet maintained 
Mr. King and Mr. St-Laurent in power in 1945. However, 
the book does reveal the outlook of the author,—and of 
an important minority in Quebec, the minority which most 
often reaches the ears of English-speaking listeners. 

Gordon O. Rothney. 


THIRD FREEDOM 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR: E. L. R. Williamson; 119 pages. 

Another variant in the “How to Make Capitalism Work” 
series. Once more we are made privy to the fact that al- 
though overproduction threatens cyclically, there are still 
millions who are not adequately fed, clothed, etc. An old 
story but ever new it seems. 

The author wants to solve the problems of a system of 

rivate enterprise by instituting a “Reformation of the 
Taxation System.” He wants to adopt the Income Tax 
as the sole form of taxation for revenue. He feels that 
everyone would therefore know what they are paying in 
taxes, instead of as now having the amount masked by the 
various indirect levies that are slapped on when we are 
not looking, so to speak. But in a system of private enter- 
prise it would seem this is the last thing to do. This 
treatise must have been written before so many people 
stopped working and producing because they were not 
“working for Ilsley.” 

With direct and indirect taxes removed in the course of 
production, prices of commodities would be lower, feels the 
author, so greater volume (and employment) might be 
obtained. Price, however, is not the determining factor 
in production (high prices today and greatest volume ever) ; 
what determines industrial activity is profit. It is peculiar 
that none of these earnest gentlemen ever understand this 
elementary fact. E. A. Beder. 
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UNCLE JOE 
STALIN; by Leon Trotsky; edited and translated by Charles 
Malamuth; Musson (Harpers); pp. 516; $6.00. 

This is a book for the historian and the specialist rather 
than the general reader. Its main interest is not in the 
picture it gives of Stalin, for that is neither new nor com- 
plete, but rather in the documents quoted and in the reflec- 
tions of Trotsky himself on various aspects of the Russian 
revolution. These are always worthy of study. : 

Only the first seven chapters, which take us to the events 
of 1917, were finished by Trotsky before he was murdered 
on August 20th, 1940. The rest is a collection of notes of 
his, edited by Malamuth, who scrupulously indicates his 
own interpolations. On the civil war years Trotsky’s material 
is copious, but the last chapters tail off into somewhat dis- 
connected notes. A good deal of this material had already 
seen the light in Trotsky’s other works and elsewhere, though 
part of the documentation is new. 

Startlingly little is actually known of Djugashvili-Koba- 
Stalin, even of his public career. That he did not rise into 
the front rank of Bolshevik leaders until late 1917 seems 
established, though he had been a professional revolutionary 
for years, and suffered frequent imprisonment and exile into 
Siberia along with many others. But Trotsky’s thesis: 
“Stalin headed the machine from the moment he cut off 
the umbilical cord that bound it to the idea and it became 
a thing unto itself,” is certainly no sufficient explanation of 
Stalin’s enduring success. The democratic reader will fur- 
ther reflect that the Bolshevik machine was the creation of 
Lenin and Trotsky, as well as of Stalin and others, and that, 
in order to last, that kind of machine requires that kind of 
man. Indeed, it was they who put him there, even if they 
(including Lenin) came to regret it. 

The Trotsky-Stalin feud, which was certainly not re- 
stricted to Stalin, began with the revolution. We here see 
it grow during the years of civil war. Naturally, Trotsky 
puts great emphasis on the break between Lenin and Stalin, 
but that does not really prove very much. On the years 
after Lenin’s death, there are only scattered notes. Of course, 
according to Trotsky, here and elsewhere, the revolution 
was betrayed, and Russia is ruled by a ruthless machine run 
by one man, supported by a venal bureaucracy. That, in 
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1946, is far too simple a thesis. It is unfortunate that on 
the other side we have mainly official communist writings, 
the authors of which have as little respect for historical 
truth as they have for logic and consistency. 

Neither the truth about Russia during these last twenty 
years, nor any definitive biography of Stalin, is likely to be 
written for a generation at least. G. M. A. Grube. 


THE WAR 
WAR REPORT: A Record of Dispatches Broadcast by the 
BBC’s War Correspondents with the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force, 6 June, 1944 - 5 May, 1945; Oxford; pp. 
452; $3.75. 
THE OXFORD WAR ATLAS (Vol. VI) The War in 1944: 
Jasper H. Stembridge; Oxford; $1.75. 

The BBC War Report has all the vividness of eye-witness 
stuff, set down before the sense of direct and immediate 
experience had a chance to wear off. The dispatches selected 
for inclusion in this volume are all first-hand accounts of 
conditions and events, and have the worth as well as the 
limitations of on-the-spot reporting. There is no attempt 
to give a balanced account of the eleven months’ campaign 
from the landing in Normandy to the surrender of Germany. 
The broad general background is largely taken for granted. 
What the book does is to present in a permanent form the 
accounts of British correspondents, supplemented by oc- 
casional reports from the CBC and the American services, 
of scenes and impressions set down in the heat of battle and 
broadcast within a few hours of the events they describe. 

The material selected for inclusion does not pretend to 
cover every phase of the operations, or even to confine the 
treatment to the more significant events. The battle of the 
Scheldt is treated only sketchily, and there is virtually noth- 
ing on the struggle for the Rhineland. Many of the passages 
deal with episodes which are of relatively small importance 
in themselves, but they serve to illustrate some phase of war- 
fare as it actually was, and they add up to a lively kaleido- 
scope of action on land and in the air, with occasional 
glimpses also of action at sea. The accounts of the invasion, 
of the battle for Caen, of the Falaise trap, provide pictures 
which recreate the atmosphere of those operations. There 
are good descriptive sections on the dash from the Seine to 
Antwerp; there is Guy Byam’s fine account of Arnheim; 
there are passages which convey in excellent fashion the 
baffling attitude of the Germans in defeat. And the layman as 
well as the technician will find much of interest in the intro- 
duction which outlines the problems and the mechanics 
involved in the radio reporting of the invasion and the 
operations that followed. 

The latest volume of the Oxford War Atlas, which covers 
the global struggle during 1944, is again a brief and useful 
summary of the main phases of hostilities. In a war which 
saw such rapid movement over such wide areas, the problem 
of maps is a major one. It is almost impossible to find a 
wholly satisfactory compromise between showing the main 
theatres in minimum detail, and maps of detailed operations 
which do not show their relation to the broader strategy. 
These little volumes probably come as close to a satisfactory 
solution for the non-technical reader as one can ask. Inevit- 
ably there are occasional slips in detailed matters, and the 
brevity of the text which accompanies the maps occasionally 
makes it misleading; but for a quick overall picture of the 
main developments this series is one of the most useful 
sources available. Edgar McInnis. 
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CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; World Peace Founda- 
tion; pp. 400; $3.25 in Canada. 

This is a careful and elaborate study of the United Nations 
Charter as adopted at San Francisco. It contains, first, a 
general discussion of the scope and purpose of the Charter 
as a whole, and then takes up each article in turn, with a 
running commentary by the authors, who were both present 
at San Francisco and can thus summarize the discussions 
and the amendments presented. An appendix -prints the 
important declarations by allied government heads, as well 
as the charter at both the Dumbarton Oaks the San 
Francisco stage. A book for the student and a useful book 
of reference. G. M. A. Grube. 
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